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Y ou know where the 
ANIMAL MATTER 
in Armour Fertilizers comes il 


i from. You may have grown 
ii the hogs and cattle. 


Armour Fertilizers areGOOD 
for your land—GOOD for 
your crops—GOOD for your { 
pocketbook—GOOD for your 

disposition — a GOOD all 1) 


’round investment. h 
Atlanta,Ga. Jacksonville, Fla. Greensboro,N.C. New Orleans, La. 


From the farm — 
Nashville, Tenn. Baltimore, Md. Chicago, Ill. 


back to the farm 
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Armour Fertilizer Works 
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Our All Farm Club 


| tom those who desire to subscribe for publications of dis- 
tinctly agricultural and kindred kind we have selected a 
leader of each class and commend the following as dependable 
and useful. 


The prices quoted includes one year’s renewal or subscrip- 
tion for The Progressive Farmer. 

The charge made in each instance is the lowest possible and 
is good only until December 31, 1916. 


(li). De industrious: Elen) o<6<6seh6cs cee pawierdavs $1.15 
(2) The Southern Fruit Grower............... 1.15 
(3) “The Puree Bavetin: 6. scoxkcsick ses coess sc 1.25 
(4) The Swine Breeders’ Journal ............. 1.35 
(5) “Bhoaed’s Dayan ski ascc so 00sssd-eeecoue 6% 1.50 
(G6). Breeders’ Gazette cassie deckkes sb aews ses 1.75 


Should you want more than one of these publications but 
not all six with The Progressive Farmer you may arrive at the 
correct amount of remittance required by adding to one dollar 
the sum of the cents indicated after your selections. 

The cost of all six, including a year’s sub- 
scription for The Progressive Farmer is ...$3.25 


Send remittances to us please. 
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When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 


the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’. 








the plant food. 


your soil’s fertility. 


feed. I 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The Real Way to Build 
Up the Soil 


The Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash you supply to your soil goes to 

make the cotton stalk, leaves and roots and seed. But the seed take most of 
Lint itself takes little. 
cellulose—-made of air and water. So the seed from which the meal is ground contain the essence of 


Can you afford to lose it? Why send away this fertility to enrich the farms 
of the North and West? Why not raise more live stock and feed 


Cotton Seed Meal | 


It supplies protein at a lower cost per pound thanany other | 
. t supplies it in a more digestible form. And from 
“A, 80 % to 90% of the fertilizing value remains in the manure 
. and goes back to your soil where it belongs. 
Seed Meal feeds your stock for about 10% of its cost, 
mif you figure the value of the manure. 

much as oats per pound of protein—one-fourth as much as corn. ‘The man- 
ure is worth three times as much as that from stock fed on oats—and four 
times as much as manure from corn-fed stock. 


FREE! 


gtain feeds—that tells how to permanently build up the soil. 
WRITE TODAY FOR A Copy. 





It is largely a substance known as 








Cotton 










As a feed, it costs but one-third as 


Our interesting book, written by a stock ; 
raiser, that shows how to feed your stock §& 
for from one-half to one-third the cost of 





Publicity Bureau (10) 
Inter-State Cotton Seed Crushers’ 
Association 


808 Main Street Dallas, Texas 
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OF ILR THAT 





WE CNIYNOT PROPIISE 


You have been reading in the newspapers of the increased cost of white 
paper. The dyes with which ink is colored are almost unobtainable. Copper 
used for printing plates has gone sky-high. The publishers have held con- 
ventions; they have thoroughly discussed the situation and fail to find rem- 
edy. Many publishers are paying from 60 to 100 percent more for produc- 


tion this year. 


This is why we have delayed our clubbing announcement. 


At last we have been able to wring promises of good rates from publishers 


but only for a brief season. 


We cannot guarantee the attractive combina- 


tions named in this announcement to be good after December 3ist, 1916. 


YOU ARE URGED TO TAKE IMMEDIATE ADVANTAGE 
PLEASE MAKE YOUR SELECTIONS AND REMIT TODAY 


Prices named include one year’s subscription or renewal of subscription for 





HOUSEHOLD AND LITERARY 


(With Progressive Farmer) 
Todays Magazine (monthly)- - $1.10 
The Housewife (monthly) - -- 1.10 
Woman’s World (monthly) - - 1.10 

(All three for $1.30; either two $1.20) 


FOR THE FARM 


(With Progressive Farmer) 
The Industrious Hen (monthly) $1.15 
The Southern Fruit Grower - - 1.15 
Hoard’s Dairyman (monthly) - 1.50 
The Breeder’s Gazette (monthly) 1.75 


(All four $2.55;two first $1.30; three first $1.80; 
two last $2.25) 


FOR THE CHILDREN 

(With Progressive Farmer) 
The Boys’ Magazine (monthly) $1.15 
The Girls’Companion (monthly) 1.25 
Little Folks Magazine(monthly) 1.35 
(All three $1.75; two first $1.40; two last $1.60) 


NEWSPAPERS 

(With Progressive Farmer) 
The Weekly Kansas City Star - $1.10 
The New York World (tri-weekly) 1.65 
Memphis Commercial Appeal (w) 1.25 
Atlanta Constitution (tri-weekly ) 1.60 
Atlanta Journal (semi-weekly) 1.40 


(All five for $3.00; four first $2.60; three first 
$2.00; two first $1.75) 


If you desire any publication not named, advise and we will 


quote you lowest possible price. 


Remember, The Progressive 


Farmer one year renewal or new subscription is included with 


every price named in the above. 


Please keep in mind the need of remitting promptly. 























































= W HEN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ad- 


; | dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. This will insure prompt 
: delivery and immediate attention. 
g 

§ 


Postal employes say it is remarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 


Brille . ~ The state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 


_ will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 











§/§)] given. : 
a5 These are due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to void 
NK them, one should refer to the advertisement before addressing the envelope, 
S18 and then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 
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l - Report of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture, for the 
quarter ending June, 1916, is devoted 
to “Alfalfa.” It is a volume of 484 
pages and treats in a popular way of 
all phases of alfalfa culture and use. 
The amount of information which it 
contains, while large, is not in form 
to make it highly useful as a work of 
quick reference for definite and con- 
cise information; but the whole book 
is good reading and every one deeply 
interested in alfalfa should read it 
from cover to cover. It is published 
by the Kansas State Board of Agri- 
culture, J. C. Mohler, Secretary, To- 
peka, Kans. , 





Arrange to Attend Your State Farm- 
ers’ Short Course 


HE men who have taken the short 

courses in agriculture, which are 
given annually by most agricultural 
colleges, are certain that they have 
received great benefits therefrom. 
These men ought to be better judges 
of the value of such courses than the 
fellows who have not taken them. 
When one considers the great value 
which may often come to any farmer 
from the knowledge of a single fact, 
there is little wonder that these short 
courses are valuable. But their great- 
est value is not from the actual facts 
learned, although these will abund- 
antly pay for all the trouble and cost 
involved. Probably the greatest val- 
ue of these short courses, to the aver- 
age farmer who attends them, is in 
the wider vision of the field of knowl- 
edge and its usefulness to him which 
he receives. He learns that there are 
abundant stores of facts which he can 
obtain that will increase his earnings 
and multiply his pleasures. Moreover, 
he learns how and where this infor- 
mation, the valuable accumulations 
of facts worked out and proved by 
the investigators, can be obtained. 

The short courses have perhaps 
made readers and students of agri- 
culture out of those who have attend- 
ed, to a larger degree than any other 
agency. The sacrifices necessary to 
enable any young farmer, who has 
not had an agricultural education, 
to attend one of these agricultural 
short courses can scarcely be too 
great. We advise our readers to make 
inquiry when the next short course in 
agriculture will be held in their re- 
spective states and to let nothing pre- 
vent them from profiting by the ad- 
vantages offered. Knowledge is not 
only power, but in these times, as ap- 
plied to agriculture, it is about the 
only source of power, pleasure and 
profit. 





Long Staple Cottons in Boll Weevil 
Territory 


READER wishes to know if there 

is a long staple cotton which is 

as early as the King group of varieties 
—King, Simpkins, Broadwell, Mitch- 
ell, etc. He says he has a few boll 
weevils this fall and wants to know 
if he can safely plant his regular long 
staple variety he has been growing. 
There is probably no long staple 
variety of cotton quite as early as 
the early short staple varieties men- 
tioned. Some of them may fruit as 
early, although this is somewhat 
doubtful. The long staple varieties 
usually have larger, thick-hulled bolls 
which are probably less likely to be 
damaged when their growth is con- 
siderably advanced. While the earli- 
est of the long staple cottons are 
probably not quite so early as the 
short varieties named, a long staple 


variety, like Express, for instance, is 
nearly as early and possesses other 
qualities which probably make it as 
good a boll weevil variety as the 
shorter varieties mentioned. There 
can be no question, but the farmers 
of the rich alluvial lands of the Mis- 
sissippi valley have decided that a 
variety like Express is better for 
them, even under boll weevil infes- 
tation, than the small bolled short 
cottons of the King type. 

It is quite possible that different 
soil and climatic conditions may 
slightly change the growth and ma- 
turity of different varieties, but the 
Mississippi Valley, whence our in- 
quiry comes, has tried and largely 
rejected the short cottons of the King 
type and are now quite generally 
growing varieties that will make a 
staple of better than an inch in 
leneth. Of course, this applies more 
particularly to the northern half of 
the Cotton Belt—but it is true even 
in the boll weevil infested territory. 

If our inquirer only had a few boll 
weevils this fall and they came rather 
late in the season he is reasonably 
safe from severe boll weevil injury 
next season. If, however, the winter 
is unusually mild and the month of 
July is wet his crop may suffer severe 
injury by the weevils next year. In an 
average year, they are likely to les- 
sen the yield some, but are not likely 
to prevent the profitable growing of 
cotton if prices are right. But the 
third year, or year after next, 1918, 
he is likely to have a heavy infesta- 
tion of weevils unless the winter of 
1916-17 or 1917-18 is very severe and 
summer conditions are also unfavor- 
able to the weevils. 





The High Cost of Feeds, and the 
Remedy 

OUTHERN stockmen are paying 

over $40 a ton for cottonseed meal, 
and at that price it is probably the 
cheapest available source of protein. 
Other feeds are simply out of.all pro- 
portion to their feeding value. Corn 
is selling for from 80 cents a bushel 
on the farm where grown for sale, to 
$1 or more a bushel in the South. 

With these prices prevailing, the 
man who must buy feeds has little 
chance of making money feeding 
livestock, and the livestock are pret- 
ty sure to go on short rations. 

One point, which the average 
Southern farmer fails to appreciate 
fully, is the large margin of differ- 
ence between the prices received by 
the producer of feedstuffs and their 
selling prices on the markets of the 
South. Feedstuffs are bulky and the 
cost of handling and freight charges 
are always high in proportion to 
their value and to their selling price. 


The South never can become a 
great livestock producing country 
while we buy feeds for livestock. The 
prices will be too high for those who 
buy, and those who do produce feeds 
will find it more profitable to sell 
them to their neighbors than to feed 
them to livestock. 

There is a remedy that is so simple 
that we refuse to use it. We can grow 
the feeds at home for less than they 
can be bought for and at a cost which 
will make their sale or feeding profit- 
able. 

It is true that it requires richer 
lands than the average of the South 
to produce feed crops the, most prof- 
itably. In fact, rich soils are as es- 
sential to a profitable livestock hus- 
bandry as to any other branch of 
farming; but feed crops, if grown un- 
der the double-cropping system pos- 
sible in the South, may be made valu- 
able and profitable money crops. Our 
present failures are not so much due, 
however, to a lack of fertility as to a 
lack of interest in and knowledge of 
forage crop production. We select 
our poorest lands and give these 
crops the least attention. 

If crops of 25 bushels of oats and 
20 bushels of soy beans are produced 
on one acre in one year we have pro- 
duced an amount of feed which will 
be profitable, whether sold or fed to 
livestock. We complain of the high 
price of cottonseed meal at $40 or 
more per ton, and yet two acres pro- 
ducing 18 bushels of soy beans per 
acre will produce a concentrate as 
valuable for feeding any animals and 
more valuable for feeding hogs than 
a ton of cottonseed meal. 

The high price of feeds and of cot- 
ton aré likely to discourage some of 
our young stock breeders, if they 
have to buy their feeds. The argu- 
ment is often made that the result is 
the same if they have produced their 
own feeds, because they could be 
sold for market prices. That is only 
partiy true. It costs something to 
market the feeds,-nitrogen may have 
been gathered from the air in their 
growth and their fertilizer value 
should be given due consideration. 
The animals should not be charged 
for the home grown feeds at the cost 
of production, forthat is unfair to the 
farmasa whole; but they should only 
be charged market prices, less the 
cost of marketingand the value of the 
manure saved in feeding them. Be- 
yond any question, the growing of 
more feedstuffs, especially legumes, 
can be made profitable in the South 
whether fed on the farm or sold at 
market prices, 


IT’S NOT FAIR 


o-—_——_——_ 

Any Effort to Force Down the Prices 
of Products the Farmer Has for 
Sale Is Unjust, and Should Be 
Fought 

Fees movement among city people 
to force down the prices of food- 

stuffs, particularly products marketed 
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by the farmer, butter, eggs, etc., is to 
say the least, lacking in either fair- 
ness or good judgment. 

During the long years when the 
farmer took the lowest sort of star- 
vation prices, no such effert was 
made by city consumers to get him a 
fair living price for his products. 
Moreover, in the fall of 1914, when it 
was suggested that the Government 
take a hand in preventing the farmer 
being forced to sell his cotton at 
prices which meant financial disaster, 
the people who control the politics 
and business of the country were very 
much disturbed lest a bad precedent 
be established. But now many of 
these same guardians of our sacred 
governmental practices are foremost 
among the advocates of an embargo 
for the purpose of forcing dewn the 
price of wheat and other farin food 
products. 

The prices of the products which 
the farmer has to sell are now high, 
but so is everything which he must 
buy. If he is reaping some advantage 
from the season of high prices, he is 
not alone in his prosperity. 

Those who are most active ‘in the 
caipaign for forcing down the prices 
of farm products by. beycotts and 
combinations of many serts claim 
that their object is not to reduce the 
prices received by the farmer, but to 
lessen the profits of the middleman. 
The difference between what the con- 
sumer pays and the preducer gets 
may be too great, but this is more 
the result of an extravagant system 
rather than excessive profits taken 
by the individual middlemen, But 
however that may be, it is not possi- 
ble to hit the middleman without atso 
hurting the farmer. The farmer is 
not getting too much for his pro- 
ducts. As a class the farmer does 
not lay up large profits nor live high- 
ly. If the present is a time of high 
prices and prosperity, he has also and 
recently seen his seasens of low 
prices and hard times. 

The idea of placing an embargo on 
wheat or any other food preduct is 
as unjust as it is insane. The attempt 
to reduce the prices by combinations 
of consumers will be as ineffective as 
it is unjust. If prices are now too 
high for farm products, which we 
claim is not the case compared with 
other products, the large areas of 
idle, uncultivated lands and the 
possibilities of increased production 
through the better utilization of ma- 
chinery and labor, will more quickly 
cure the difficulty by increased pro- 
duction and a consequent lowering of 
prices, than can be done by boycotts 
and combinations of consumers. 

It is true that the man werking for 
wages always suffers most in a period 
of advancing prices, because his com- 
pensation does not advanee as great- 
ly nor as quickly as the products 
which he buys, and he is only partly 
compensated by the fact that the 
wages of labor go down a little more 
slowly than the prices of other com- 
modities. 

A serious attempt to improve the 
system of taking farm products from 
the producer to the cousumer should 
receive every consideration, but when 
we give more consideration to the 
improvement of the service rendered 
by the middleman and te bringing 
his service up to a point of earning 
the toll which he receives, and aban- 
don the idea of eliminating the mid- 
dleman entirely, we are likely te meet 
with much greater success, 

There is as great need of increas- 
ing the efficiency of the middleman 
and also reducing his toll to a degree 
commensurate with the service ren- 
dered, as there is for increasing the 
efficiency of the farmer. Efficient 
farmers and efficient middlemen usu- 
ally serve each other, and inefficient 
farmers are usually served by ineffi- 
cient middlemen. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 

















Ground Oyster Shelis 


s¢ A RE ground oyster shells as good 
for land as ground limestone?” 
Finely pulverized oyster shells are 
better than pulverized rock as they 
are usually purer carbonate of lime. 





Helianthi 


5 bint do you think of the Heti- 
anthi tubers offered by a party 
in Texas?” 

I rather suspect that they are sim- 
ply Jerusalem artichokes, Heiianthus 
tuberosa. 





Weevil in Grain 


ss JOW does the weevil get into the 
grain?” 

The weevil lays eggs in the green 
corn and other grains and in green 
peas and beans. The holes are made 
by their hatching out. The only thing 
that can be done is to kill them with 
carbon disulphide after they hatch 
out. 





Leaves on a Garden 


6 ILL oak leaves and pine straw 
be good to put on a garden?” 
Spread and plowed. under, they will 
help lighten a heavy soil, and will 
add some humus-making material. Or 
they can be piled and some lime 
sprinkled through them to hasten de- 
cay and they will be in better shape 
for the garden in the spring. But 
then you will need to manure or fer- 
tilize well also. 


Acid Phosphate With Manure 


SAN I profitably mix acid phos- 
phate with the droppings of 20 
head of cattle and = seventeen 
horses ?” ‘ 
’ Yes, the Ohio Experiment Station 
found that as little as 40 pounds of 
acid phosphate to a ton of manure 
more than doubled the crop over 
that made from manure alone. Mix it 
daily and then get the manure out 
and spread it as fast as made. It will 
lose less spread on the land than in 
any other way. 


Butter in the South 


5 wAS not a little amused by Dr. 
Butler’s notice of the Department 
“dope” about butter in the South. 
Some years ago an intelligent dairy- 
man from Vermont took charge) of a 
large dairy farm in Georgia. He 
wrote to me that he found that he 
could make as good butter in Geor- 
gia as in Vermont, make it cheaper 
because of the abundant legume feed, 
and could get more money for it 
than in Vermont. “Equal to much of 
the Northern and Western butter!” 
Doubtless, and equal to the best made 
North with proper feed and atten- 
tion to the making. 


That Kudzu or “Cuss You” Vine 


HANKS to Mrs. Lindsay Patterson 

for kind words in The Progressive 
Farmer. I am now about to inaug- 
urate a campaign against the Kudzu 
vine. One that I grubbed from my 
porch has left a multitude of off- 
spring, and unfortunately they were 
let grow the past summer. A few days 
ago I cut the tops down closely and 
intend to keep every shoot cut off 
next summer. In cutting the top 
off I found runners, and after cutting 
them tried to pull them out from un- 
der the porch, but found that they 
had rooted at every joint under the 
porch. Next spring I shall dig these 
out and send them to some folks who 
have been asking for the plants, al- 
though it may seem to be a bad turn 
to put one on a friend. But nothing 
short of actual experience will satis- 
fy seme people. But as I have said, 











you had better put the plant in the 
middle of the farm so as to have time 
to move away before it gets to the 
house. 





Growing Garden Peas 

sy INTEND to plant three acres of 

4 extra early English peas for mar- 
ket. When should they be planted 
and how fertilized? Have plenty of 
stable manure and 16 per cent acid 
phosphate. Do you think I will have 
any trouble in selling them on the 
eastern markets?” 

Plant the peas of the Alaska type 


the first good spell after New Year. 


If your stable manure is rotted down 
black, it will do to use it with 50 
pounds of acid phosphate to each 
wagon load of manure. But fresh 
manure will not do, and you had bet- 
ter use 400 pounds an acre of a mix- 
ture of equal parts cottonseed meal 
and acid phosphate. What the mar- 
ket will be no one can predict. They 
usually sell well if early, and you get 
in the hands of an honest commis- 
sion merchant. 


- 


Printed Letter Heads 


HEN I get a letter from a farmer 

written in ink on a printed let- 
ter head, [ assume at once that here 
is a reading man and an intelligent 
farmer, and much the contrary is the 
impression when I get a letter scraw- 
led in pale pencil.on dark poor paper 
which makes it hard for old eyes to 
read. Then another advantage in 
the printed letter head, especially 





when the letter is from a business 
man, is that many of these business 
men make their signafure in the most 
complex manner, and but for the 
printed name at top ! could hardly 
know to whom to send the reply. 
One can guess at a good deal in any 
one’s letter, but cannot guess at a 
signature that is unreadable. There- 
fore if a man writes one of these 
cryptic signatures it is all the more 
important to have his printed name 
at top of the letter. 





Early Irish — in South Caro- 
ina 


N SANDY land on the Pee Dee 

River in South Carolina, when 
should I plant early Irish potatoes 
to hit the market best? What fertil- 
izer is best, and how much an acre, 
and what would be an average crop, 
and what the cost per acre?” 

The prospect for the early crop in 
the South seems to be good, as the 
Northern crop was short and pota- 
toes are selling high. In your section 
you should plant as early in February 
as you can get the soil in order. Use 
a mixture of equal parts cottonseed 
meal and acid phosphate at the rate 
of 1,000 pounds or more an acre in the 
furrows. What an average crop 
would be I am unable to say. Ihave 
known 100 barrels grown on highly 
improved truck land, but half that 
would not be bad. What the cost 
would be will depend on the cost of 
labor, fertilizers and barrels. . 





Curing a Split Tree 

ssf HAVE a pecan tree twenty years 

old which bears bushels of nuts. 
But it has split in’ the fork of two 
large limbs. What can I do to save 
this tree? I have 100 trees of the 
paper shell pecans, and do not feel 
able to buy more trees. Can I grow 





that this country affords. 


great ou trom of city life. 





PRESIDENT TAFT ENTHUSIASTIC ABOUT 
FARMING 


“It. Makes for Happiness Far More Than Any Trade or Pro- 
fesssion That Brings You Into the Great Maelstrom of City 
Life,” He Tells the Farm Boys of the South 


{Our Progressive Farmer boys will weicome the following inspiring message 
from Hon. William Howard Taft, President of the United States, 1909-1913—a man 
loved and admired for many great qualities not only by men of his own political 
faith but by men in all parties. And our boys will learn with equal pleasure that 
we shall have next week a message from Hon, William Jennings Bryan. Mr. 
Taft's message is so concise and forceful that boys might we!!l commit it to 
memory and use it as a declamation in schools.] 


we have arrived at a time in tke development 
of this country and the world when old methods of agri- 
culture must be discarded if we would keep up with the 
procession. Land is becoming too valuable to treat it in 
the old nme way. The profession of the farmer has 
become a real scientific profession. 

If I were advising a young man in this country as to 
his future profession I should say to him that there was 
probably greater opportunity for real reward in assiduity, 
industry, attention to business and scientific investigation 


in the profession of agriculture than in my other profession 


The tendency toward the country and country life is 
@ tendency we ought to encourage. It tends towards sane, 
philosophical and quiet consideration of the problem of life. 
It takes out that nervous exhaustion of energy, takes out 
the gambling spirit; it takes out od the Mfe of the citizen 
that hurry and rapidity that carry men quickly to their graves; 
and it. makes for the happiness of individuals and familes far 


more than ary trade or profession that brings you into the 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARNIER 


trees from these paper shell nuts and 
expect them to come true to seed? 
Would it be possible to bud or graft 
the seedlings? I wish to build some 
fences around some houses. Will cot- 
tonwood make a good lasting fence? 
Will poplar make good shingles? 
What wood makes the best shingles?” 

Pecans differ from other hickory 
trees in that the limbs are brittle. 
I have had limbs to fall and break 
off without any wind. The best way 
to save a split tree of any sort is to 
bore straight through both of the 
split parts and put a good strong 
iron bolt through and screw the nut 
up tight, drawing the parts together. 
I have treated a large oak in this 
way in Raleigh and it remains all 
right. Seed of the pecans may some 
of them make good nuts, but the ma- 
jority of them will probably run back 
to the natural small nuts. better grat 
them at a year or two old. Get 
Bailey’s Nursery Book from the Mac- 
millan Co. Publishers, New York, 
and it will give you directions for 
handling the trees. Cotton wood 
will not make a good lasting fence 
and poplar will not make good 
shingles, for they will warp and 
twist up. The best shingles are made 
from cypress wood. 


- 


Timothy in North Carolina 


**T HAVE two very good Ohio farm- 
ers on my farm who came to 
make a permanent home. They have 
been here but a few months and are 
very much impressed with this coun- 
try. They want me to sew some tim- 
othy on my river farm, and say that 
the land and conditions seem ideal 
for this crop. What do you say about 
rea 
Doubtless the conditions seem ideal 
to the Ohio men, but they have not 
taken the difference in climate into 
consideration. You can doubtless 
sow timothy in the fall and get a crop 
of hay the next spring, but in all 
probability that would be the last of 
it, for in your climate timothy would 
probably die out in summer, ag it is a 
very shallow rooting plant. You can 
get a far better hay crop from a mix- 
ture of tall meadow fescue, tall mead- 
ow oats grass and redtop than with 
timothy. Conditions that would be 
ideal for timothy in Ohio would not 
apply to eastern North Carolina. 





Smail Fruits in Alabama 


“fF AM growing strawberries, bit 

want some information about the 
growing of dewberries, blackberries 
and raspberries to follow the. straw- 
berries for shipping. Do they fruit 
the first season?” 

Dewberries, of which the Lucretia 
is the only one to grow for shipping, 
and the blackberries should do very 
well with you, but I do not think that 
it will be wise to attempt the coim- 
mercial culture of raspberries in your 
climate. You can grow them, but not 
as successfully as in the North, and 
they will not stand a long shipment 
like other small fruits. Dewberries 
and blackberries planted this fall will 
make growth next sumimer for fruit- 
ing in 1918, but will not fruit next 
summer, as they must make canes one 
season for fruiting the next, and the 
old canes are cut out after fruiting, 

Plant the dewberries cither four by 
four feet or in strong soil five by five 
feet each way, and in spring set 
stakes to the hills and tie up the 
canes that grew the previous season 
for fruiting. Then after the fruiting 
is Over, cut out these canes and grow 
new ones for the next season. Black- 
berries can be grown without stakes 
and are set in six-foot rows three feet 
apart in the row. Both need rich soil 
and clean cultivation. Never let more 
than two or three canes of the black 
berries grow, and then keep all other 
suckers chopped out or you will have 
a dense patch. Of blackberries, the 
Joy, Eldorado and others are good. 
The earliest dewberry is the Austin. 
It is a fine berry but too soft for long 
shipping, and is only suited for home 
use or a near market. 
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A SUCCESSFUL COMMUNITY FAIR 


How Two Townships Came Together and Held a Fair That Was the 
Talk of the Countryside—Second Prize Letter 





By Roy Thomas 


Te Bahama Community Fair 
heid at the Bahama Farm Life 
School, in Durham County, N. 
C., this fall shows what a rural com- 
munity can do when there is unity of 
effort by the people. 

The fair compared favorably in the 
number and quality of exhibits with 
many county fairs. There were 1,500 
people in attendance, 1,400 individual 
entries, comprising 50 head of horses, 
25 head of cattle, 20 hogs, 40 coops of 


munity was held six weeks before 
the date of the fair. The Bahama Fair 
Association was organized and the 
officers and directors were named. 
It was decided that the fair should 
be held for one day and that the ex- 
hibits should be restricted to two 
townships—Mangum and Lebanon. 
How Exhibits Were Entered.— 
There are nine schools in the two 
townships, so each school was as- 
signed a booth. The patrons and 

















DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
chickens, 800 entries in the field 
crops department, and over 500 dis- 
plays in the domestic science and art 
department. The fair was opened 
at nine o’clock in the morning with a 
parade three-quarters of a mile in 
length. The parade, headed by a 
brass band, was composed of floats 
and horseback riders from the var- 
fous schools in the community. Af- 
ter the parade, Capt. E. J. Parrish, 
representing the Durham Chamber of 
Commerce, made a short address of 
welcome. 


The judging, which was done by 
representatives of the A. and M. Col- 
lege, was conducted so that there was 
no conflict in judging the entries of 
each department. This arrangement 
enabled the people to observe the 
judging of all exhibits, and _ it 
proved a most satisfactory plan. 
It was really a short institute course 
for the farmers. When a _ farmer 
brought up his horse, cow or hog to 
be judged, the good points and de- 
fects of the animal were pointed out. 
If his animal won the blue ribbon he 
was told why, and if it did not, he 
was told why his neighbor’s animal 
was better than his. In the field 
crops department the farmer was 
told what qualities should constitute 
a good exhibit of corn, potatoes, 
wheat, etc., and then he was told why 
this entry of corn was better than an- 
other. The many questions asked the 
judges was evidence that the people 
were there to get some real benefit 
from the judging. The event that at- 
tracted most attention in the live- 
stock department was the saddle 
horse contest in which there were 
twelve entries. After the judging, 
athletic contests were held and at 
four o’clock the fair closed. 

The erection of the 
two weeks 


exhibit hall 
before the fair was a 
splendid example of community co- 
Operation. All the materials and lum- 
ber for the erection of this building 
were furnished free by members of 
the community. This building was 
used for the school and field crops 
exhibits. 

A brief outline of how the fair was 
organized and managed may be of 
interest to other communities con- 
ten?plating having a community fair. 

Preliminary Organization——A mass 
meeting of the people of the com- 


AND AKT EXHIBITS 


supporters of each school entered 
their products with that particular 
school. This arrangement helped each 
school to make a splendid showing, 
and also allowed the individual en- 
tries to compete for prizes. 

Regulations.—All field crops and 
domestic science and art exhibits 
were entered the day before the 
fair, and the livestock was entered 
before nine o’clock on the morning 
of the fair. No admission fee was 
charged to enter the fair grounds. 

Preparation of Accommodations.— 
Each school was required to look af- 
ter its own booth—entering and plac- 
ing the exhibits and decorating. Tem- 
porary stalls and pens for the live- 
stock were erected several days be- 
fore the fair by men of the commun- 
ity. 

Supervision of the Departments.— 
A man of the community and two 
students of the farm life school were 
assigned to each of the following de- 


do the judging. There was no ex-| 
pense to the fair association for the} 
services of these men. 

Prizes.—Our idea was that the 
sehool should be the unit of each, 
neighborhood, and in order to make} 
it worth while for the schools to 
compete a prize of ten dollars was of- 
fered for the best school exhibit, five 
dollars for the second best and two 
dollars for the third best. Forty dol- 
lars in cash prizes were offered to 
the individual entries. Twenty dol- 
lars of the premium list was given by 
the State Department and the re- 
mainder was secured by private sub- 
scription. ; 

Dinner.—Instead of the usual pic- 
nic dinner, lunch and celd drinks 
were sold. Ordinarily, enough can be 
made in this way to pay the expenses 
of the fair. 

How Premiums Were Paid.—The 
premium money was deposited in a 
bank in Durham and a check signed 
by the secretary of the fair was mail- 
ed to each winner. 

The people of the Bahama com- 
munity surely think that the fair was 
worth while, for they are already 
making plans for next year. An ex- 
hibit hall large enough to accommo- 
date all the exhibits is being planned. 
The fair will be held two days in- 
stead of one, and many new features 
will be added to the program. 

ROY THOMAS. 





Durham, N. C. 





A TEACHERS’ HOME 


Buffalo School District Put up a/| 
Handsome Schoolhouse and Made 
a Teacher's “Manse” of the Old 


Building | 
HREE years ago the Buffalo 
School Manse was the Buffalo | 
schoolhouse. It was then considered 


about the second best school build- 
ing in Cherokee County. But the 
lighting was poor, coming from all | 
sides, causing cross lights which | 
were bad on the children’s eyes. In 
some of the rooms there were even 
windows in front of the children. 
Then, too, the rooms were crowded 
even after a third room had been 
added. 

As soon as the new building was 
decided upon, it was mentioned that 
the old one would make a delightful 
“Teacher’s Manse.” This idea was 
a pleasing one, as it was hard to get 
board. 

The old building was then remod- 
led and is now the most convenient 
of modest four-room homes. 

A large garden furnishes the teach- 
ers with vegetables and the children 
with a demonstration plot. 

This year the teachers have raised 
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CANNED AND 


partments: cattle, horses, hogs, poul- 
try and field crops. Girls were put 
in charge of the domestic science and 
art departments. 

Parade.—Each school was required 
to furnish two floats and as many 
horseback riders as possible. A prize 
of two dollars was offered for the 
best. float. 

Judges.—Mr. W. H. Hutt, Chairman 
of the State Committee, arranged for 
two men from the A. & M. College to 


PRESERVED GOODS EXHIBIT 


a nice fat hog and almost a hundred 
chickens. 


So far, the manse has been a suc-} ] 


cess, the teachers living together 
amicably, which is contrary to the 
usually accepted idea that women 
cannot get along together. 
(MISS) MARION MORGAN. 
Rt 1, Blacksboro, S C. 


How much time does your boy have to de 
velop individua! thought and initiative? i 
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Stifel's 
Indigo Cloth 


Sor over 75 y Years 


are ideal working clothes. The 
cloth is tough as leather, has a 
soft finish and launders fine. 
The color is standard stay-fast 
Stifel’s Indigo blue. 


Remember, it’s the CLOTH in your 
F overalls that gives the wear. 

When you buy overalls, jumpers 
and shirts look for 
this mark on the in- 
side of the garment 
—on the back of the 
cloth—it’s the sign of 
the wear-longest garment cioth. 





REGISTERED 


Cloth manufactured by 


J. L. Stifel & Sons 


Indigo Dyers and Printers 
WHEELING, W. VA. 


New York...... 260-262 Church Street 
Philadelphia....... 324 Market Street 
Boston. .o.ceseccess 31 Bedford Street 
RSPEICMIG 6-0 0:4:00'4 

San Francisco..Postal Telegraph Bldg. 
St. Joseph, Mo.....Saxton Bank Bldg. 
Baltimore......... Coca-Cola Building 
St. Louis........928 Victoria Building 
St... Paul... -238 Endicott Building 
Toronto 14 Manchester Buildin 
Winnipeg..... 400 Hammond Buildin 
Montreal...Room 500, 489 St. Paul st 



























% Gis 
To have good service on the 
Farm Telephone Line you must 
have a powerful telephone with 
good sturdy equipment—then 
you are independent of weather 
conditions. You can talk—and hear—regard 
less of wind, rain and snow. 


Stromberég-Carlson 


Independent Telephones 
are built by a firm which has been building 
telephones for 24 years and which backs with 
its reputation and good name every single 
one of the 2,500,000 instruments it has turned 
out in that time. 

How you and your neighbors can co-opetf+ 
ate to organize, build and maintain your own 
Farm Telelphone Line are some of the things 

told in our Free Book “A Telephone on the 
“ Farm, Edition 6A.’ Send postal 
& for your copy--Vow. 


Sumter Telephone 
Supply Compar 
3234 FairlieSt. Atlanta Ga 


Comfort Indoor Closet 


Odorless Sanitary GermProof 5 
AB Every home out sewer . = 3 35] 















age needs one. Most con- 
venient, meritorious home 
necessity in a century. 
Mi to sick people. Can be placed 
ii] anywhere in house. 
Abolish Outdoor 
Closet _ 
i Puta warm Oomiort Toilet in 
ij your home, guarantee of 
4 healthy, sanitary conditions. 
Germ-life killed by chemicals 
yi Emptied_ once & 
month—no trouble, piceis a 
th: attention. joards 
i Health endoree it. Write now for literature, 
| prices, eto. Agents Wanted—Exclusivs territory. 
COMFORT CHEMICAL CLOSET CO, 8 actarlee OLS, 
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IVER JOHNSON 








Can’t Xe 
Bully an 


IVER JOHNSON 
REVOLVER! 


An Iver Johnson knows but one master 
—a long pull on the trigger. 

It can not be fired in any other way. It 
is absolutely safe, even under the blows of 
a hammer. 


An Iver Johnson shoots straight witha 
terrific smash. Made in Hammer and 
Hammerless models with Regular, Perfect 

or “Western” grip. $6 to $8. 
Iver Johnson bicycles 
@re made in acing, 
Cushion Frame, Truss 
Bridge Roadster and 
“Mobicvcle” models. 
$35. to $55. Juveniles $20. 

to $25. 


Valuable 80-Page 
Book Sent Free 


how to get one hun- 
dred cents’ worth of sat- 
isfaction out of every 
eotee spent for 7. 
ers, otguns, icycles 
and Motorcycles. 
Iver Johnson’s 
Arms & Cycle 


Works 
316 River Street, 























. POST HOLE 
AUGER 


Digs post holes faster than the man bee 
hind can get posts, without hard backe 
breaking labor. Digs wells also. 

The two interlocking sharp crucible 
steel biades easily cut through any soil. 


DIGS QUICK AND EASY 
and saves time and trouble. Don’t be 
imposed upon. Refuse the poorly made, 
flimsy imitations. A poor tool is dear 
at any price. Reliable dealers sell the 
original, patented, ‘guaranteed Iwan"’ 

» for only $2. It pays for itself in one 
day’s wor 


’ WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 
port tre Bars, Hote Disrens, Sek, tage 
a Books, Chimney ‘ops, Ventilators, Ete 

{WAN BROTHERS 
1528 Prairie Ave., South Bend, ind. 








Self-sharpening Double Grinding 
Rings—do twice the work with less 
power — positive force feed — never 
chokes, Gear Drive 
Grinds corn on cob or in 
shucks, shell corn, sheaf 
oats, kaffir corn, 

, wheat, barley, cotton seed. 


or Ce 
time, labor, fuel and 





The men who read are the men who lead. 








Communities That Codperate 








HOW WE GOT OUR CONSOLI- 
DATED SCHOOL 


The Effective Work Here Described 
May Be Duplicated in Your Own 
Neighborhood—First Prize Letter 


FEW years ago I wrote an article 

to The Progressive Farmer tell- 
ing how much better I considered a 
consolidated school than an ordin- 
ary one-room country school. In the 
article I mentioned a number of ad- 
vantages secured by having a consol- 
idated school. 

This year of our Lord 1916, I am 
again writing to The Progressive 
Farmer, and it is on Thanksgiving 
Day, and I want to say we, the Horn 
Lake community, have a big thing to 
be thankful for. We have a consoli- 
dated school. 

And we have a splendid one, too, a 
modern, two-story and basement, 
brick-veneered building, containing 
six class-rooms, a commodious audi- 
torium, equipped with heating plant, 
electric lights, waterworks, compris- 
ing both equipment for drinkine and 
sewerage. The class-rooms are pro- 
perly arranged as to light and ventil- 
ation, and have the best blackboards 
equipped with dustless chalk and 
noiseless erasers. A piano has been 
placed in auditorium and the nucleus 
of a library collected. Several ball 
game equipments have been  pur- 
chased. 

Our plot of ground comprises 10 
acres, which we purpose to use in 
demonstration plots and playground. 
A teacherage, or teacher’s home, is 
also situated on this plot. This is a 
nice, six-room cottage, neatly paint- 
ed and well fenced, which is the 
home of the teachers. All this im- 
provement has been made possible 
by going ahead. 

In the fall of 1915, I went with my 
boy and girl to the little one-room 
school. There the meager equip- 
ment, poor heating and imperfect 
ventilation, unsanitary conditions, 
etc., made me determined to have a 
better school for them in 1916. I 
wrote to Prof. J. T. Calhoun, rural 
school supervisor of Mississippi, and 
he agreed to give us a day to see 
what could be done. On May 19, 1916, 
Prof. J. T. Calhoun, County Superin- 
tendent R. E. L. Morgan, and a 
number of other prominent men ad- 
dressed a gathering of the patrons 
of five schools. The meeting had 
been previously advertised in the 
county paper, by notices placed in 
public places and by personal visit- 
ing. The ladies provided an appetiz- 
ing basket dinner and a_ pleasant 
time was enjoyed socially. Prof. Cal- 
heun made a practical talk, using a 
blackboard to show by computation 
the cost of a consolidated school un- 
der the laws provided for Mississippi 
schools. Each item was carefully 
considered and patrons asked ques- 
tions and discussed matters thor- 
oughly, Prof. Calhoun carefully ex- 
plaining any matter that was not 
thoroughly clear. 


Superintendent 


R. E. L. Morgan 


| made an enthusiastic talk and sever- 


al other men spoke in favor of con- 
solidation. At the close of the meet- 
ing, Mr. Morgan made me the chair- 
man of a committee to be composed 
of a man and woman from each 
school considering the question of 
consolidating. 


We had to immediately circulate 
two petitions, one addressed to the 
patrons of the five schools, praying 
for consolidation, the other address- 
ed to the qualified electors, consent- 
ing to the taxation of real estate. 

In spite of many drawbacks we got 
a very great percentage of signers in 
favor of these measures. We placed 
the petition asking for consolidation 
before the county school board, 
which body consolidated the dis- 
tricts. The other petition was placed 
before the county board of supervis= 
ors, who granted the petition. Then 


if no opposition in the form of coun- 
ter petitions, etc., developed we were 
through. We made application for 
a bond issue of $12,000, and waited 
the long 30 days for counter peti- 
tions. etc., but nonecame,and we got 
our bond issue and readily sold bonds 
and went to work on the school. Now 
it stands before us a monument to 
stick-at-ive-ness. 

We have a principal and four 
teachers, all fine school workers, an 
enrollment of close to 150 pupils. 
Have both high school and grammar 
grades. We employ five wagonettes 
to transport our children. 

When I look at the lonely little 
one-room house still standing. I can 
scarcely realize our good fortune. It 
seems such a little while since we 
have used it, but we have progressed 
far in that little while. 

Kind hearts have ascribed a tribute 
of love to my poor efforts. and on 
the corner stone of the new building 
a line runs as follows: .“A Memor- 
iam to the Tireless Efforts of: Mrs. 
R. R. Scott.” 

Nothing this world can ever give 
of praise will ever thrill me more 
than this simple recognition. 

MRS. ROBERT R. SCOTT. 

Horn Lake, Miss. 





What a Live Farmers’ Club Can Do 


HE Collinsville Livestock and Pro- 

‘duce Association was organized 
December 7, 1915. Since that time it 
has held regular monthly meetings. 
The association was organized with 
only ten members; now it has forty. 

So far the working of the associa- 
tion has been more like that of a 
community club. At the meetings the 
problems of interest to the farmers 
at the particular time are discussed. 
As an example, at the August and 
September meetings the fall-planted 
legumes and other cover crops were 
discussed. Quite a number of our 
farmers have had very satisfactory 
personal experiences with these 
crops, while others planted some of 
them for the first time this fall. At 
other meetings the subjects of sum- 
mer legumes, permanent pastures, 
feeding hogs, and other subjects of 
interest received attention in their 
turn. These discussions were very 
helpful to the persons who had not 
had personal experience along the 
lines discussed; also those who had 
had experience received many new 
and valuable suggestions from others. 

Another important work of the as- 
sociation was the buying of fertilizer 
and field seeds codperatively. The 
members bought through the associa- 
tion more than one hundred dollars 
worth of Abruzzi rye and crimson 
clover to be planted this fall. It 
was mostly divided into small lots. 
In this there was a considerable sav- 
ing to the small farmer and to the 
one who was just beginning to use 
these crops and wanted only a few 
seed. 

As to the livestock work, we are 
working on the plan that “We must 
have feed before we can have live- 
stock.” Also we want to get rid of 
the cattle ticks before we bring in 
any high-priced cattle. 

Also we realized that as a local as- 
sociation we could not do the best 
work with livestock. With that in 
view and with the help of Mr. J. 
F. Bazemore, our County Agent, and 
Dr. M. J. Myers, who is in charge of 
the tick eradication work of the coun- 
ty, we went to work to organize a 
county association. As the result the 
DeKalb County Livestock Association 
was organized in Collinsville on Sep- 
tember 30. 

In the November election tick 
eradication was voted for in this 
county by a safe majority. We now 
feel that in the next year we can 
do more and better work than we 
have done in the past. 

CARL BRINDLEY. 

Collinsville, Ala. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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s the Clods 
cuts, levels, and turns the soil twice—all in 
one operation, That's the way “the coul- 
ters dot the work” when you use the 


“Acme’’Pulverizing Harrow 


Works deep into the soil leaving ft compact below 
and witha nice mulch on top. Light draft and 
comfortable seat. Endorsed by ExperimentStations, 
Sizes 3 ft. to 17Yoft. wide. Send today for ournew 
free book, The‘Acme’”’ Way to Crops That Pay. 


Duane H. Nash Inc. 








Pall Big. Stamps 


Clear your stump land 
cheaply —no digging, no 
expense for teams and powder. 
One man witha K can rip out 
any stump that can be pulled 
with the best inch steel cable. 
Works by leverage—same prin- 
ciple as a jack. 100 pounds pull 
on the lever gives a 48-ton pull 
on the stump. Made of Krupp 
stecl— guarantced against 
breakage. Endorsed by U. S. 
Government experts. 


HAND POWER, 


Stump 
Puller 


Write today for special 
% offer and free booklet on 
baa NS >, Land Clearing. 

bos 5 > Walter J.Fitzpatrick 
Ew Box 19 

182 Fifth Street 

San Francisco 

California 





Showing 
easylever 
operation 


a see 





‘Get It From} 


HORSE-HIGH, BULL- 
or the Factory { 


STRONG, PIG-TIGHT 
4 eee) Made of Open Hearth wire 
i! Lf. Dir ec L® heavi lvanized—a strong, 
= % rs durable, long-lasting, rust-re- 

ts sis fence. Sold direct to the 

.. a Farmer at wire mil! prices. 
A Here’s a few of our big values: 
26-inch Hog Fence - 15 cts. a rod. 
47-inch Farm FPence- 21 cts. a rod- 
48-inch Poultry Fence - 27 cts.a rod. 








INTERLOCKING FENCE CO 
= Sox 153 MORTON, ILLS. 


FURS & HIDES 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID 
Remittance mailed day shipment received 


NO COMMISSION TO PAY 
Write for Price List and Shipping Tags 


M. SABEL & SONS inc. 
Established 1856 LOUISVILLE, KY. 














Backs this 
Hertzler & 700k 
f Portable Wood 
f This is the cheapest saw made. 
Only $7.90 saw frame to which 
8 ripping table can be added. 


1 year, money re- 
= funded and all charges paid if not 

E> satisfactery. Write for catalog. 
Hertzler & Zook Co., Box 5, Pelieville, Pa. 











FOR CASH 


And pay — prices 1 Coon, 
Mink, SKun ‘ossum, noltvat, 
and all other Fars, Hides an 
Ginseng. Best facilities in America. 
Send for Free Price List and Ship- 
ping Tags. No commission charg 
ROGERS FUR COMPANY, 

Dept.100 St. Louie, Ma 


TRAPPERS «ca 
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“COOPERATION IS COMMON 
SENSE”, SAYS MR. PORTER 


How This Neigborhood CoG6perates in 
Caring for the Sick—Profits That 
Come from a Codperative Shipping 
Asssociation—Third Prize Letter 





HAVE lived in this community, in 

Brown County, Texas, for 34 years, 
and have seen it develop from crude, 
frontier conditions, to one of the 
most progressive counties in the 
state. Our people have always been 
above the average, but within the 
last few years we have made great 
strides forward to better things, and 
have found that the easiest way to 
obtain things neccessary to our com- 
fort and for the general good is by 
cooperation. 

Some of our enterprises are purely 
local, while others embrace adjacent 
communities. A few of our neigh- 
bors got together and built the first 
coOperative party telephone line in 





Uncle John Says— 


























The man er wr bey we ihe thinks he can’t 
have no Christmas without a jug an’ a 
jag, ain’t got even the first rudyments of 
a sound thinking apparatus. 





the county. By so building our lines 
and owning our phones, the only 
actual expense is twenty-five cents 
per month dues to the local exchange. 
We can now talk to any citizen in the 
county; if he hasn’t a phone he is 
near one. 

Within the last few years this com- 
munity has repainted our church, dug 
a fine well on our church property, 
built one of the neatest and most 
substantial tabernacles in the county, 
voted a special school tax, and adop- 
ted a system of caring for our sick 
neighbor that is most effective. When 
one of us gets sick and needs assis- 
tance, we appoint a near neighbor to 
take charge of the case, make a list 
of those who volunteer to help, and 
then call upon them in rotation as 
required, thus avoiding confusion and 
neglect. Our phone system makes 
this plan practicable and convenient. 

In the meantime, we have secured 
daily rural delivery of mail, built a 
$14,000 farmers’ gin plant at our 
shipping station, and organized a 
Coéperative Shipping Association, for 
the purpose of shipping livestock or 
any other commodity that we may 
desire to sell. As yet we have only 
shipped livestock. 

Our station is 125 
Worth and thirty to forty cents per 
hundredweight covers all expense 
of shipping an animal to market by 
this plan. Each man’s stock is mark- 
ed with shears and sold strictly ac- 
cording to grade. 

Having shipped stock four times 
with my neighbors and being delight- 
ed with the plan, I urge all farming 
communities to “go and do likewise.” 

To demonstate some of the bene- 
fits of this association, I will give 


miles from Ft. 


you a bit of my experience and also 
of another party: A few years ago 
I had a fine fat calf ten months old 
to sell. Knowing it to be a fine ani- 
man, I asked $20 for it. This being at 
that time considered a high price, 
two buyers refused to pay it. A third 
paid my price, shipped immediately 
to Ft. Worth and sold it for a little 
more than $35, netting a profit of at 
least $13 for perhaps three hours | 
work, while I only received $20 for 

all my 10 months of expense and 

trouble. Lafterwards shipped through 

the association another of the same 

age and from the same dam, and net- | 
ted $33 after paying all expense. An- | 
other instance: A and B had a calf 
-ach to dispose of. A sold his to the 
local butcher for $5. B shipped a 
slightly smaller calf through our as- 
sociation and netted $13. 

L consider our Codéperative Ship- 
ping Association one of the most prac- 
tical and valuable forms of codépera- 
tion. “In union there is strength,” 
and in getting together and codépera- 
ting for the general good is common 
sense and profit. 

ROBT. 

Blanket, Texas. 








H. PORTER. 





Progress Through Working Together | 
FEW years ago we had a small, 
one-teacher school, a dilapidated 

frame church building, unspeakable 

rodds, and unsightly farms and farm 
homes. Now we have a good three- 
room school building which can be 
used as an auditorium for enter- 
tainments, club meetings and farmers’ 
institutes. We have a good two- 
teacher school, basketball team, | 
in agriculture and so on. We 
have a modern brick church with 

Sunday school rooms, and sand clay 

roads near us. There has also been 

a marked change in the appearance 

of farms and farm homes. 

Ten years ago we had no rural | 
telephone system, no automobiles, 
few painted houses, no. silos, few 
lawns in grass, few good cattle, few 
pure-bred poultry and hogs, and 
few farmers reading farm papers or 
doing business at the bank. 
Now, nearly all farmers in 
community have telephones: 
per cent automobiles; 
painted houses with 
eood barns, good 
hogs and poultry. 
Many of these improvements have 
been brought about by codperative 
effort, others by individual efforts; 
but most of them I think have been 
inspired by The Progressive Farmer. 
Our church was built by members 


class 


this 
a large 
more have | 
pretty lawns, | 
cows, pure-bred | 


joining in together, making the 
bricks during the leisure season in 


summer and aiding the builder later 
on with codperative labor and ef- 
fort. Our schoolhouse was built by 
the county paying half and the pat- 
rons paying half by furnishing ma- 
terial and by working together in 
getting material and erecting build- 
ing. 

The good roads of our county 
have been made by means of a bond 
issue and also by community effort | 
in supplementing county funds. | 

The codperative creamery recently 
established at Lincolnton, our county | | 
seat, is causing more interest in cat- 
tle and hogs, and the ultimate re- 
sults of soil improvement will be 
manifest in years to come. 

The Farmers’ Union has been a 
great force in bringing about these 
cooperative enterprises. The first lo- 
cal organized in Lincoln county was 
organized in_our schoolhouse in this 





community. We have also a good 
tomato club, an active corn. club, 
poultry club members and pig club 
members. One of our boys won| 
first prize on Black Leghorns at the 
state fair and several prizes have 
been won by other club members. 
On the whole this is a much bet- 
ter neighborhood to live in than it 
was ten years ago and The Progres- 
sive Farmer should have the lion’s 


share of credit for this. 
C. L. EAKER. 
Route 1, Cherryville, N. C. 









Avery Cutter Shares Lengthen 
the Life of Plow 


Give a new cutting edge with 
every Share, making lighter 
draft. Save you money be- 
cause they make the Mold- 
board last so much longer. A new Mold- 
board costs more than 8 Avery Cutter Shares. 


Duplicate parts slip on with ease and fit like a glove. 
Every mold is tested by gauge. Every Share is fitted 
over a form. The smoothest fit you ever saw. 


If your dealer can’t show 
you this Plow, write 


B. F. Avery & Sons, Inc.,Dept.C — Louisville, Ky. 
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Twice as 
long as wood shingles 
You must have a new roof —Your Bam, Residence, Out- 
house may be in such shape now asto requireone. Make 

the examination, Don’t wait for bad weather. Architects and Builders who know 
say put on the roof to last as long as the building, you can do thisif you use 


CAROLINA METAL SHINGLES 


Exhaustive Building tests have proven that first cost is no thaa wood shingles, 
CAROLINA METALSHINGLES laststwice a: long es the best grede of wood shingles: 
hey won't warp, crack, rot and curl up like wood, nor rust, buckle and bulge like cheap 
tin. Once put on they last 59s ong asthe building. Easy to lay, no tools needed but ham- 
mer and n urnished Galvanized or Pain ted. 
Write toda: es, booklet. Tells all about roofing. 
CARO 




















y for information, prices, 


METAL PRODUCTSCO., Dept. A- Wilmington, N.C. 


FOR BIGGER 
YIELDS— 













> Cotton Planter 


The Gantt Cotton Planter is made to last, —con- 

structed with steel beams, adjustable coulters 

and steel springs. Is easily managed on either 

straight or curved rows, because it is short and 
tes light. Can be regulated to plant from a peck 
= to four bushels per acre. 

Acknowledged to be best throughout the Cotton Statesata price made possible by the 


huge output of the great Gantt plant. The Gantt Cotton Planterand other famous Gantt 
products for sale by dealers everywhere. Write for catalogue, 


GANTT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, MACON, GA. 

















The Lumber Question | 


can be settled for all time with a Southern Portable Engine and 
Saw Mill. Don’t let your buildings go to rack simply because 
lumber is high—doubtless you have an unlimited supply of 
timber, and this outfit will save you dollars, time and temper. 


Your Neighbors 
all need lumber. With 


3 for them—not only mak- 
» ingit pay for your mill, 
but net you 
real money. 

Write for catalogue H for full particulars. We 
have been making good machinery for nearly 
fifty years and can fillyour wants. Writetoday. 
We can make you liberal terms. 


Southern Engine & matter Works, 
son, Tenne 
™ 
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Jackso ee. 
(A Size and Type for Woaey Purpose.) 
THE FOOS TYPE J GASOLINE ENGINES 
Until they have owned a FOOS Gasoline Engine a great many people do 


not Know that the market offers an economical gasoline engine at a very 
low ‘‘First Cost.’ 







In the matter of fuel and up-keeps these FOOS 
Engines make more than a creditable showing. 


i'2 H. P. FOOS Type J Engine only $40. 
The FOOS Engines are built in other sizes and styles 


up to 500 H.P. *rices very low. 
APPLETON CORN HUSKERS—‘‘Cuts or shreds the stalk.’’ The best Corn Husker for more than 54 
ears Made in four sizes:— 2—i—6—S8 Roll. Write for catalogs and prices. 


STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE COMPANY 

ole Ss’ u 

FOOS Engines -_ APPLETON Huskers in = States of Virginia and North Carolina. 
27 N. Sycamore St., ETERSBURG, VIRGINIA. 

















Cts. 
Roll 


37 RUBBER ROOFING= 


Same Low Prices—Positivoly No Advance—1-ply 87c. 2- 
ply $1.20, 3-ply $1.50 per roll. A limited stock of mill ends (2 to 
5 pieces to roll, 1-ply 74¢c, 2-ply £1.07, 8-ply $1.32 per roll A strictly 

\ first-quality weather- proof, water- -tight roofing, sold directly by ‘“The 

South’s Mail Order House. Order now while these low prices last. 

Rolls of 108 sq. ft. with nails and cement; easy to lay; fully gua- 

ranteed. Write for free catalog of 6000 money-saving bargains. 
The Spotless Co., 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 
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| FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


By Parcels Post, 500 prepaid $1.00; by Express $1.00 per thousand. * ‘JERSEY \WAKE- 
FIELD,” “CHARLESTON WAKEFIELD,” “SUCCESSION,” ‘FLAT DUTCH.” 


H. H. TIFT, JR., TIFTON, GA. 
L 

















Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 








WILL PAY. YOU MORE 


for Furs. Prices high. Trapping season now 
on. Get busy at once. We furnish traps 
and supplies at lowest prices. 


Write for new booklet, “Opportunities for 
pleasure and profit in trapping’’—also ship- 


ping tags, price lists, etc.. ALL FREE 
SHIP TODAY 

F.C. Taylor Fur Co, 

285 Fer Exchange Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Progressive 


Incubator Co. 
Box 131 Racine, Wis. 
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~~ 
rience. Cabinete 
made—scientifically ven 
tilated. Hot water heat- 
ing plant. Write for Free 
Catalog — ask about poultry 
and eggs, and ‘‘Successful’’ Grain 
Sprouters, Famous booklet, ““Proper 
Care and Feeding of Chicks, Ducks and 
‘Turkeys,’* 10 cents. 
J. S. Gilcrest, President and 








General Manager 
_ DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 767 Second St.. Des Moinzs, fa. 














A Constant Water Supply 
For Your Farm Home 

Don't depend on a windmill or the 

back - breaking hand pump to 

fill your watertank. It’s more re- 

liable and economical to install a 


iS 


and be sure of a constant supply of fresh water, 
without fuel or attention. The Rife Ram operate 
by the flow of any stream having a fall 
of 3 feet or more andasupplyof 3 gal- 
lons or more per minute, Will s¥ 

maintain air pressure system. 
Simple to install. Over 11,000 
in use. Satisfaction guaran-~ & 
teed. Write today for catalog and free estimate. 


RIFE ENGINE CO. 
3130Trinity Building 


pan ee. 

































to22H-P. Your choice o 
i d Miss or Throttle 
Governor; Make and Break 
Spark (auto) igni- 

o extra charge. I 
build engines to suit you, not 
what is cheapest and easiest 
Z to build. Over a million H-P. 
in use, rate on Kerosene 
or Gasoline, Longest sold direct to the user, Guar- 
anteed 10 years. 3 months trial. Write today 
for New Engine Book and money-saving prices. 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

1093 King Street, Ottawa, Kansas. 
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iy 7PLA AND UID : 
is oy Ask now! | This beautiful 96-page 


/f four-color book describes 1917 va- 


ist’ TT Most 
r published. Betcer 





‘tmissit. Ask 


lioway Bros. & Co., 





Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
ame, address and num stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples frée on request. 
F.S.- Burch & Co., 184 W. Hares St. Chic 
“ & < ~ * 


Our Two Besi 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together: or 
$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 




















The Place of Livestock in the Farm 
Management of the South 


Article No. 52 on ‘‘ Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know ”’ 























By TAIT BUTLER 
MNOUTHERN farmers have been not generally economical producers 
badly advised. We have been of human food from grains or other 


told, almost unanimously, to 
grow our “supplies” and then all the 
cotton we can gather. As affecting 
the success of our agriculture, as a 
whole and for future years, the ad- 
vice could not be much worse, It 
could bring about no other result 
than the present condition of our 
soils. It is based on a complete mis- 
conception of the necessities of a 
permanently successful agriculture. 
The basis of success in agriculture is 
a fertile soil, and the advice to grow 
all the cotton you can after growing 


, 


ely 


the “farm supplies” entirely ignores 
‘the question of soil fertility. 
On the other hand, scarcely less 


misleading advice has been given by 
the advocates of livestock production. 
Livestock add nothing to the soil, nor 
are they economical producers of hu- 
man foods. We have been told to 
grow more livestock in order to build 
up soil fertility. -As stated above, 
livestock add nothing to the soil, but 
rather take from it, in small measure. 
Livestock, therefore, cannot and do 
not of themselves add to the plant 
foods in the soil. 

What, then, is the purpose of live- 
stock in the management of the 
farm? The place of livestock is to 
furnish the most economical market 
for these crops which must be grown, 
in order to maintain soil fertility, af- 
ter the manures left by the livestock 
are given their true value in main- 
taining soil fertility. Livestock are 
also required on the farm to the ex- 
tent necessary to consume crop resi- 
dues, or other by-products having a 
feed or fertilizer value alone. 


| Chief Reasons for Growing Livestock 


HILE the facts that farms, where 

a minimum of livestock are kept, 
usually decrease in fertility and those 
on which livestock are largely kept 
usually increase in fertility are im- 
portant historical facts, they have no 
direct bearing on our subject. In 
many cases livestock have maintain- 
ed or increased soil fertility at too 
great a cost; while in other cases, 
soil fertility has been maintained in a 
successful system of cropping with- 
out the use of other livestock than 
the animals necessary for furnishing 
motive power. 

There is a form of stock raising 
which may yield a profit after furn- 
ishing the best means of disposing 
of the feeds on the farm. In other 


| words, that may pay a direct profit 


on the feeds, labor and intelligent 
management given them. Occasion- 
ally this is true of the breeding of 
pure-bred animals to be sold for 
breeding purposes and more fre- 


| quently small profits of this sort are 


obtained from dairy cattle, hogs, 

horses, sheep or even beef cattle. 
But the chief reasons for the grow- 

ing of livestock on the farm must be 


| Clearly recognized as: 


1. That legumes must be grown in 
order to economically secure nitro- 
gen from the air and that these le- 
gumes can generally be more eco- 
nomically disposed of through feed- 
ing them to livestock than by har- 
vesting and marketing, if the value of 
the manures produced is given due 
consideration. 

2. That livestock are necessary to 
economically dispose of crop resi- 


| dues, such as are left in the fields ;— 


|crop. by-products, 


like straws and 
stovers; feed plants which may be 
grown on lands that cannot be culti- 
vated; or other feeding stuffs, the 
market price of which may be low 
enough to justify their addition to 
the ration in order to obtain a better 
value from the coarser or unsalable 


| products mentioned above. 


As previously stated, livestock are 


salable products suitable for human | 


food. A bushel of corn contains five 


or six times as much human food 


value as a hog or a steer can produce | 


from it, but even though this be true, 
the feeding of a little corn in con- 
nection with some by-products of the 
farm may so add to the value of the 


by-products as to justify the use of | 


the corn. 


For example, to what extent should | 


hogs be kept on a Southern farm? 
Toanswer this question inteligent- 
ly, we must know to what extent beef 
and dairy cattle are kept on this par- 
ticular farm and the crops which are 
grown, as well the facilities for 
marketing, and of more importance 
than all else, whether the farmer 
knows how to handle hogs’ or 
whether he has sufficient liking for 


as 


them to learn to intelligently care | 


for them. 


Make Livestock a Part of the Gen- 
eral Farming System 


FEW will succeed in producing 

pure-bred breeding animals. 
few others wilt make money out of 
feeding hogs, cattle, sheep or horses, 
even when feeds are purchased; but 
the majority should produce live- 
stock only as a part of the general 
farming system for the purpose of 
consuming the by-products of the 


A | 


farm and the feeds produced on pas- | 


ture lands. If soil fertility is to be 
maintained, even after the needed 
supplies of lime and _ phosphorus 


have been purchased, it will still be 
necessary to grow legumes on the 
cultivated land, at least, once every 


two years, and unless pasturing is a | 
part of the cropping or rotation sys- | 


tem, even more frequently. 

If our advisers had insisted on our 
growing all the cotton we could after 
making full provision for maintain- 
ing soil fertility, they would not 
only have provided all the “supplies” 
needed and increased soil fertility, 
but they would also have made the 
growing of cotton more profitable, 
while in no way reducing the total 
or required production. 

We need livestock to consume the 
feeds which may be economically 
grown on lands which are not now 
in cultivation or are not producing 
profitable crops. 
tremendous increase in grazing 
stock, for at least one-half the lands 
now in cultivation are not producing 
profitable crops and should be put 
down in pastures. We need live- 
stock to consume the legumes which 
we must grow to maintain the nitro- 
gen supply in the soil. 

We need livestock to consume the 
waste products of the farm—stov- 
ers, straws, unsalable hays and such 
other feedstuffs as may be profitably 
combined with these. But, say the 
livestock enthusiasts, are these the 


only purposes of livestock on the 
farm? 


They are the principal rea-. 


This would mean a |} 


sons for keeping livestock, and the | 


only sound ones 


for the average 
farmer. 


Certain men should produce pure-! 


bred animals to sell 


for breeding | 


purposes, but they are few in num-| 


ber. Certain others should engage 
in dairying, devoting the larger part 
of the farm to the growing of feeds 
and buying some concentrates. Still 


others will find the raising of horses, | 


sheep or hogs as a large part of the 
farming operations profitable; but 
these will not be large in numbers. 
The average farmer will find it prof- 
itable to keep livestock as part of 
his farming operations and for the 
purpose of consuming farm by-pro- 
ducts, but he will not find it much 
more profitable to make livestock 
(Concluded on page 23, this issue) 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


OD SEEDS 


GOOD AS CAN BE GROWN 
Prices Below All Others 
I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order 
Ifill. Buy and test. Return 
if not O. K.— money refunded. 
Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tabies and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, fi 














Weighs Three Hundred Twenty 
(320) Pounds, and He Earned Him 
for Twenty-five (25) Subscriptions 
for The Progresssive Farmer. 


Last season he received this pig 
as his reward for sending twenty- 
five subscription orders for The 
Progressive Farmer. 


You can earn one in your spare 
time and not interfere with your 
other work. Just report the sub- 
scriptions as you take them and 
they will be placed to your credit. 


When your club is finished your 
pig will be immediately shipped by 
prepaid express. 


For those who prefer chickens 
instead of pigs, we offer a pen of 
FIVE PURE-BRED CHICKENS. 
These are procured in the same 
manner as the pigs and guaran- 
teed to be first-class in every re- 
spect. It requires the same num- 
ber of subscriptions (twenty-five) 
to earn the chickens. 


Those here shown are Leghorns 
or what are sometimes called “Egg 
Machines.” You may select any 
of the popular breeds. 












ee. 


HOW TO BEGIN—Send one or- 
der for subscription, new or re- 
newal, your own or that of any- 
one else. Ask to be entered into 
The Progressive Farmer Pure- 
bred Pig and Chicken Club, and 
tell us which you are working for 
—Pigs or Chickens; we will help 
you get them. 


START TODAY !—Use the nom- 
ination form appearing elsewhere 
in this issue. 


Yours for more and better live- 
stock. 

















BENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
Our clubs save you money, We will gladly 


make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. 


One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


(See other Advertisements on page 21) 
BERKSHIRES 




















__....... TAMWORTHS 
Tamworths._ Pigs, bred gilts and boars 


, ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. Ali well bred and none but 


F A R M good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK F 


ARM, 
D. J. Lybrook, Mgr. R. 1, Winston-Salem N. ©, 


Tamworth and Duroc Swine 








LESPEDEZA 








SHORTHORNS 











Of Size, Quality and Finish. s 
We are offering for sale twenty choice registered Shorthorn Safo arrival and satisiaction. guarantesd, ‘ 
Bull Calves from eight to fifteen months old. These calves will || ——““*""% een 
OCCONEECHEE. FARM, be offered at prices that will move them. ___.... MBERDEEN-ANGUS 
A PEDIGREE. Witt EVERY PIs“ DURHAM.NC. } Will also sell a limited number of females. 





Aberdeen- -Angus I am offering a num 


ber of young go 


LESPEDEZA FARM, Hickory Valley, Tenn. _ || isaidaa ana won bree osama beitors 


individuals and well bred at moderate pri ces 
Stock registered. 


@. D0. BLACKWELL, Fayette, Missouri 

















of fine breeding 








~s —B& sexes, all age: 
and quality,— 17 BULLS 17 FEMALES || hy sesso ty eae reeant aes 
none better. The Lincoln County Breeders’ Association Will Sell at SrAitiQM, gouintered in F-8.'A., coming Year ol 






Keystone’s Lee Duke 
158796 and Rival’s Won- 


nn FAYETTEVILLE, TENN., STOCK YARDS, JANUARY 11, 1917, || #2S#.2au# stock eanms, __seversoten, va 
Several FINE “SOWS-AND GILTS Together with 34 HEAD OF REGISTERED SHORTHORN CATTLE, rene> ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


MPOSED OF i7 BULLS AND t7 COWS AND HE!IF 30 Head bred heifers and young cows to ealve in 
chit right, Satisfaction ‘assured. oe These cattle nenegns Othe test blood Unes- in Amatien, sack as Whltp Hall Re ultan, Imported Lord spring. 15 head bulls, 8 to 20 months old. A nice 
JNO. B. HUMBL LE, ros N.C. Banff, Maringo, Choice Goods, Bapton Coronet, Hampton Choice and others. Individually they cannot bunch of young heifers, not bred 

° ie aS be surpassed, if equaled, by any cattle that has ever been sold in the South, fitted. These cattle are W. W. PIERCE, Trimble, Tenn. 
bred under Southern conditions and are best for the Southern trade. 


- At the same time and place we will offer for sale HOLS 
SPECIAL BERKSHIRE OFFERING One Bull and Six Registered Heifers of the Jersey Breed. —— iene 























—LLLOL LOLs 


To those who appreciate fine breeding stock, we 








Offer 15 extra laree, wel bred Berkshire Guts, onli BB ge pony More Undividuals of the breed breed to produce the maximum amount of milk and Purebred Registered a 
some open, some bred to our fine som of the grea : 
Grand Champion, Lord Premier's. Successor. q Sale Will Begin Promatiy at | O’Clock, "yar Cation’ Pave = COL. FRED REPPERT, Auctioneer. HOLSTEIN 

re Pal oe! types, arene ne. good aaa D. L. CONGET, President . 
well marked, and no better breeding can be found. - be , . 

Plenty young pigs at all times and a few fancy J. R. CHILDERS, Secretary. J. R. CHILDERS, Fayetteville, Tenn. CAT ri E 
young service boars. | 








FAIR VIEW FARM, Palmetto, Ga. 





| The Virginia State College and Polytechnic In- 
| stitute has developed, from its Hol —— pat 
seven of the highest record cows in the sta’ in- 
cluding Dione De Kol, holder of the sttan. iam 
for 7- and 80-day’s ae 3 and fat production. 
They also developed V. P. I. Viney Veeman, 
holder of the state record for senior pana —_ 
olds. The leading state colleges and 1~ 
situations, by all tests, have found thee Holstelns 
se be the best and most profitable of all da iry 
reeds. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive 
Booklets 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 


F.L. Houghton, Secy.. Geox 180, Bratilebero, Vt. 








TAYLOR PLANTATION ~g 
BULLS AND HEIFERS OF : 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 
Tormentor, Oxford Lads and Eminent fam- 
ilies. You know there is no better blood 
than these famous proved families. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


ree orn 











QUALITY FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINES 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


HERD BOARS AT HEAD OF HERD 
Taxpayer III. No. 67799 
Frank’s Model No. 65617 
Georgia Illustrator No. 70825 











Write for descriptions and prices. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


Our Berkshires are 
Unexcelled. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 




















Superior Chief Again No. 64449 ee... HOLSTEINS oe: 
Open and bred gilts, service boars. If you L ett ? . 
ae ict . 
and ‘breeding I guarantee to please. you. IMPROVE YOUR GRADE HERD Lady Letty’s Victor No. 65020 
Write me your wants or come and see one 


of the BEST HERDS IN THE SOUTH. U. sea Guernsey Bull 


Victor's Hope No. 228621. 
J. W. HODGE - - - ELKO, GA. 


With following record: 2 pounds milk in 
day, 434.7 pounds in 7 days, 1,800 pounds io 3 30 

















UERNSEY DAIRY PRODUCTS 



























































- rag pig | bs ge in 7 days, 103.7 a men 4 
e) in Register 
* THE IDEAL FARM DUROCS are the most in demand in every market. with tests averaging better than 400 pounds as 
Only Boars for sale at present. One 8 manths De- They are noted for HIGHEST NATURAL Rewint a, aorne a. etn " he ad cg 
fender, "§25;\ two "Tq" monthe ‘Defender, ‘335; ano 7 COLOR, and PLEASING FLAVOR. ter to their credit. Wor prices, ete, addrem, 
s 22.50. rr ™ 
vice. " Shoatt, ‘King? tiie’ Col. ‘blood, lines, 4 ES Write for our Booklets JOS. T. HOOPES & SONS, 
$10.3 0. ml good individuals,” THE IDEAL FARM. THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB Bynum, Maryland. 
Simmons, Prop. “7 R. 4, Timmonsville, S. C. | . Bex SB Peterboro, N. H. 
The last call for 
DUROC-JERSEYS ‘nis sccson. About Kentucky Holsteins 5st — ot wae 
enough good pigs to last another week. If the pig is ~ - rmnireenecceemceanie es _enebersneesientouteoteansess e a Pan | Shee 
cig ree eo BERKSHIRES [fj cba rs ori 
Ww. yours, r ie yo 
canleensamanacas san tle 9 T Big Bone, Prolific strain pure-bred = —— “ye 
arge iype, Dig bone, & Large assort- 
___ESSEX AND HAMPSHIRES pigs and bred gilts. Prices reasonable. Satis- BLUE GRASS HOLSTEINS « fomates. 
; ESS LAN faction guaranteed. Tubereulin : ag agg 1 
Purebred (Chinas « puroc Pics 7 “et uP p Teescille Vieaint abla prices.  dolomdist Vyll' calves of stab tece@lams Sam 
Sows in farrow, service boars, pork pigs, An- LAPAZ STOCK FARM, Tazewe errow, Prop. eesville, Virginia. KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ky. 
gera goats, Jersey cattle. Satisfaction or money 
back. 

















JERSEYS 


THE BELTED MORTGAGE LIFTER | xg sy 7 
Se Eee eae Mane The “HAMPSHINE bss Meridale J ersey eys 


me @ market topper in every market. If you would like 


free” information and literature on the HAMPSHIRE HOG Bull Calf 


E. C. STONE, Secretary, 


J. &. COULTER, Connelly Springs, N.C. 


—REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES— 


Boars and Gilts < Frtees to Move Them. 








omaseee pa FARM, 
Decatur, indiana. 




































2 Maat Ready for service—a grandson of 
2.3 aan Hampshire Record Association, ica Prince 58294(Imp Jand 
0.1. C. 4. I. c a nice et of Stine strein sure teed 703 E. Nebr. Avenue, PEORIA, ILL. backed by three generations of 
oe reaseutie “pice WOODVIEW FARM Register of Merit dams. He rep- 
: al . resents blood lines follow 
MOUNTAIN VIEW FARM, Hickory, N. C. A Dairy Herd of A. R. O. Holstein-Friesians Headed by Mevidate 1 A... 
mam, A CHOICE LOT OF GILTS bred King Pietertye Walker Clothilde, No. 118601, more than 28 years - | 
* the Grand Salen State Prize- Whose 15 > P ‘ re ¢ . cords rerage 28. ds but , 554.58 
winning boar Eimo Chief), Book | Sounds milk in 7 days, 4.07 per cent butter fat, A few choice daughters of this bull Write for pedigree. 
prize-winning stock. Write me. er sale; also cows in calf to him; and some bargains in bull calves, A? AYER & McKINNEY 
Route 1, Bedford, Va. PHILLIP M. HICKS, Avondale, Pennsylvania ase 300 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, P: 
estnu . ace 2. 





@.1.C % and eheeres WHITE Boars, Bred | yom 
alel. S Gilis, Sows. Young Herds a Speci ality. | © * ; 
No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and cireulars. Prices reasonable. 


F. E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois. 











Kentucky Saddle Horses and 
Mammoth Kentucky Jacks 


Plantation Saddlers, five-gaited and driving 
horses, registered stallions, mares and _ geld- 
ings by Bohemian King. First cost—breed- 

prices. Safe delivery guaranteed. State 
exact 7. first letter. Highest Quality. 

E GLENWORTH FARMS, 

Allen 3. "Eel, -wiaseg Burgin, Ky. 
Bohemian King A Kentucky Cham- 
Champioa, Sadate “Stallion. plon Show Jack. 


a SHORTHORNS 
ROYALLY BRED SHORTHORNS 


Just now we have only a few 
cows and heifers for sale hey 
are richly bred and of excellent 
quality. We are booking 

for young bulls for future iv- 
ery. We solicit your inaqtiries 
and invite you to visit our farm. 


Blantyre Stock Farm 














O. I. C.’s. Pure-bred stock all 
ages of the very best breeding. 
200 Ib. bred gilts $40 service 
boars $15. up, pigs $18. per pair 
pedigreeed. 

ww. OWEN: Bediord, Va 


POLAND.- -CHINAS 












































































" Of rational reputation for 1,000 lbs . MERIDIAN, MISSISSIPPI. 
minrtinaindiaming ee RO Ae OO TN POLAND eights w ith plenty of bone. ur | POLAND and = bred ts —- 
iriends made them famous ey CHINA pion oars, @ egis- 
m are backed by a positive guaran- | red i “Why Not Get 
FAUST’S CELEBRATED eames tee and sent on approval. Also | te 5 } oo oe ° 9”? 
BIG TYPE POLAND- CHINAS | ae itt the last aan ty. ‘ere aenmiieae ts You — | T.E. BRO = MURFREESBORO, TENN. . Milk and Butter 
| | as well a ref? AT hes 
For sale Fae . Ste aay Lead fe be sawgersert 2 a a noha, So he AT eligible’? 
e: oar pigs, sire y King Leader, ; 
Long King Jumbo and Big Sm ooth Hadley,- and TAMWORTHS BN oo eel, SHORTHORN CATTLE. 
out of the largest, smoothest sows in the South. j FASHIORARLR. BIG ag POLAND-CHINA BLOOD nant cM Aacieaaieenth anti tee Atea Nice herd to select from. 
y If you want a top boar that is big and smooth, | THREE-MONTHS OLD PIGS—From_ prize winning TAMWORTHS All ages, English, Cana- ’Some good bulls and yearl- 
you ean get him here at a reasonable price. stock ready for immediate shipment, $10, $12.50, $15 dian or American bred. oy ing heifers. 
Everything recorded. for show pigs. Pedigree with each, tried oo bred 





"1 > 7 Largest exhibition herd in the South. 
sprin, how gilts, $40 to $60. Pure-bred high-class | 
Piymouth Rock Cockerela, $2 to $2.50. DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
R. M. Moore, Route 2, Bedford, Va. | Columbia, South Carolina, 








E. J. WILLINGHAM, 
L: C. FAUST, Jefferson City, Tenn. Lone 


Macon, 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 


The Progressive Farmer Company 


(ncérporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, oi 
TAIT BUTLER, Say 
mite mOSS, , .-\. 
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F YOU don’t save your papers, be sure to cut out 

page ll,of last week’s Progressive Farmer and 
mail to sfine member of your Legislature now or 
later. If you do save your papers and don’t wish 
‘to cut last week’s copy, don’t forget to write in 
behalf of such legislation as you favor. 





ON’T forget that there is to be a special meet- 

ing of every North Carolina Local Union New 
Year's day. State Organizer Green has worked 
out plans for making such meetings not only inter- 
esting but profitable to all who attend. Start the 
New Year right by going yourself and taking your 
neighbor with you. 





EATURES of next week’s Progressive Farmer 

will be “A Success Talk for Boys,” by William 
Jennings Bryan; “Livestock Suggestions for Janu- 
ary,” by Dr Butler; “January Suggestions for the 
Housewife,” by Mrs. Hutt; “Farm Work for Janu- 
ary,’ by B. L. Moss; and “January Poultry Sug- 
gestions,” by F. J. Rothpletz. 





Moke country homes ought to be decorated at 

Christmas time. If city people are willing to 
pay their good money to have the beauty and cheer 
of holly, pine, mistletoe, etc.,in their homes, why 
shouldn’t the farm home have the same festal look 
“when the necessary trees and plants are available 
-without money and without price? Let’s give our 
homes that “Christmassy look.” 





ace what we are saying elsewhere on this 
; page about the value of an inventory. In tak- 

ing an account of your property, you must remem- 
ber that you are striving to get as nearly as possi- 
ble the exact worth of your property, so do not 
try to fool yourself by estimating stock, lands or 
machinery at more than their real worth. Most of 
your values must be estimated, so your best judg- 
ment is required. 





A®® you planning to attend the farmers’ short 
course at your state agricultural college? 
These courses will be given at the colleges in a 
number of states in our territory during the next 
few weeks, and we doubt if the time and expenses 
of any farmer can be used to better advantage 
than in attending. Write to your college today, 
asking for dates of the next short course, ex- 
perses, railroad rates, etc., and then make your 
plans to be there. 





HE action of the Virginia National Bank, of 

Petersburg, Va., in furnishing pure-bred pigs 
on liberal terms to the boys and girls of the sur- 
rounding counties is an excellent example of the 
kind of codperation that should exist between 
town and country. More and more are we com- 
ing to see’ that in large measure the interests of 
farmer and business man are identical, and what- 
ever is for the ultimate good of the one is also 
very likely to the best interest of the other. 





AT about that “junk” piled about your farm- 
yard, against buildings or under trees, and 
the machinery that is taking all the weather as it 
comes? If you lack shed room, why not take the 
tongues off all machines you can and see if you 
can’t get everything in the dry somehow, and then 
gather up all the scrap and refuse lumber and put 
it into the woodshed, and mow all the weeds near 
the house? Meanwhile see if your self-respect is 
not measurably increased before you get through 
with the job. 





_* MR. DABBS of South Carolina so well says, 
now is the time of all times for the holder of 
spot cotton to sit steady in the boat and refuse to 
become panicky over the recent break in prices. 
If the war ends soon, Germany and Austria are 
going to want cotton, and want it bad.enough to 
be willing to bid the price up well above present 
quotations. If the war doesn’t end soon, the im- 
mense consumption of cotton in the manufacture 


of explosives will continue; and the world’s supply 
of cotton is short. We believe in higher prices 
during the next six months, or until the new crop 
begins to come on the market. If you have held 
your cotfon this long, we believe you can afford 
to hold it at least until spring. 





A Merry Christmas—and How to Have It! 





ERE’S wishing for every member of our big 
Progressive Farmer family a merry, merry 
Christmas and a happy New Year! 

And the very best way to havea happy Christ- 
mas yourself is to try to make somebody else’s a 
little happier. Our “Thought for the Week” this 
time embodies some excellent suggestions on this 
point, and on the next page we are calling atten- 
tion to the opportunities for giving a Christmas 
welcome to the tenants and other new-comers into 
the community. Wherever God has blessed a home 
by sending children into it, the parents will of 
course find happiness in the joy their little ones 
feel, but let us not forget the children in poorer 
homes who find Christmas but a mockery and 
Santa Claus a deceiver. And then in nearly every 
neighborhood are old people bereft of friends and 
kindred to whom Christmas brings only a sor- 
row’s crown of sorrow—the memory of better and 
happier days. ; 

The sick, the needy, the little ones, the aged, the 
prisoner, the friend or acquaintance far” away 
from home—each class opens up a new opportun- 
ity for winning Christmas happiness for ourselves. 
Nor should we limit our ministrations to those of 
our own race. Wherever there is a sick Negro, or 
some old black man or woman needing help, let’s 
not forget them. The Progressive Farmer be- 
lieves that it is better for both races to encourage 
homogeneous neighborhoods, but we bear no ill 
will toward any man or race, and we would have 
our Christmas charity as broad as humanity itself. 





Every Farmer Should Take an Inventory 
Now 





F COURSE, every farmer should start 1917 

knowing where he stands financially.- There 

is just one way for him to do this, and that is 
to take an exact inventory of his property. It was 
reported recently that the Ford Automobile Com- 
pany. closed its factory for two weeks at a cost of 
$2,000,000 to enable the company to make an in- 
yentory. This is an illustration of how much a 
business man will sacrifice to get a thorough 
knowledge of his own business, whereas at this 
leisure season the farmer can take an inventory 
without losing one cent of profit. And an inven- 
tory is relatively just as important to.a business 
farmer as to a commercial concern. 

How do you make an inventory? Simply by list- 
ing each item of your property and setting down 
the real cash value of each such item if sold under 
normal conditions. It is the only way to know 
just what your property is now worth, and then 
know at the beginning of another year how much 
you have added to, or taken from, the value of 
your property since the first of the preceding year. 
In fact, an inventory is the first record necessary 
in starting a system of farm cost accounts. 

Then let’s go further and keep a record of ac- 
counts throughout the year. But don’t confuse 
record with an elaborate system of 
What is most essential is to keep— 


keeping a 
bookkeeping. 


(1) A record of all money paid out; 
(2) A record of all money received; 
(3) A record of all work done by men and 


horses during the year. 

A bank account is a great help in this connect- 
ion. I£ you deposit every cent you receive and 
pay every item by check, letting each check show 
what it pays for, you will find that your bank is 
doing your most important bookkeeping for you, 
and your returned checks may be entered up pro- 
perly in your account book when you have a leis- 
ure hour or two. 

In order to encourage farmers to adopt business 
methods as just indicated, The Progressive Farm- 
er issues a “Farmer’s Business Book” that con- 
tains forms for making inventories and for listing 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


all cash items, whether receipts or expenditures, 
and forms also that make the keeping of work 
done by men and horses an easy matter. You can- 
not afford not to have this book or a similar one. 
The following United States Department of Agri- 
culture Farmers’ Bulletins will also be helpful and 
may be had free by addressing the Department at 
Washington: 


No. 511—Farm Bookkeeping. 


No. 573—A System of Farm Cost Accounting, 
No. 661—A Method of Analyzing Farm Bu sines& 
No. 746—The Farmer’s Income, 


Let’s start the New Year with a properly made 
inventory and a year from now it won’t be guess- 
work as to how much we made during 1917. 


Thirty Great Books for Winter Reading 


HE winter is here when everybody on the 
6 ye should read more. The United States 

Bureau of Education is offering several 
teachers’ reading courses an@ one of these covers 
thirty great novels, Many readers will be inter- 
ested in seeing what the foremost educational 
agency of the United States Government, having 
all the world’s most famous books of fiction to 
choose from, selected for this course. Look over the 
select list of thirty herewith, see how many of them 
you have read, and pick out others that you re- 
solve you will read this season. Here are the 
thirty great works chosen for this course: 








1. Adam Bede. Eliot. 16. Robinson Crusoe. De- 
2. Arabian Nights, . 
oo = Modern Instance. 17. Romola. Eliot. 
Howells. 18. Tale of Two Cities. 
4. Clarissa Harlowe. Rich- Dickens, 
ardson. 19. Cloister and the Hearth. 
5. David Copperfield. Dick- Reade, 
ens, 20. Vanity Fair, Thack- 
6. Guy Mannering. Scott. eray. 
7. Henry Esmond. Thack- 21, Vicar of Wakefield. 
eray. Goidsmith, 
8 Ivanhoe. Scott. 22, The Last of the Mohi- 
9. Joseph Vance, De Mor- cans. Cooper. 
gan, 23. Scarlet Letter. Haw- 
10. Kidnapped. Stevenson. thorne. 
11. Lorna .Doone, Black- 24. The Pilot. Cooper. 
more, 25. Les Mtserables, Hugo. 
12. Luck of Roaring Camp. 26. Three Musketeers. Du- 
Harte, mas, 
Pere Goriot. Balzac. 


13. Richard Feverel. Mere- 27. 
th 28. Anna Karenina, Tolstot. 


14, Pilgrim’s Progress. Bun- 29. With Fire and Sword. 


yan. Sienkiewicz. 
15. Pride and Prejudice. 80. Treasure island. Steven- 
Austen, son, 





Go to Winston-Salem January 9-11 


Tis man who is trying to raise cattle, hogs, 





sheep or poultry in North Carolina, or who 

is engaged in dairying in any form, will 
cheat himself if he fails to attend the great meet- 
ing of the North Carolina Livestock Association to - 
be held in Winston-Salem January 9, 10, 11. 

Its educational value wé#ll be great, its inspira- 
tional value no less important, and its business op- 
portunities—in the matter of purchasing breeding 
stock—enough to attract any prospective buyer. 
Reduced railroad and hotel rates are offered, and 
as the meeting comes at a leisure season on the 
farm, every farmer who has any ambition for dis- 
tinction as a stockman or as a promoter of farm- 
ing progress in his community should make it a 
point to attend. 

For further information, address “North Caro- 
lina Livestock Association, West Raleigh, N. C.,” 
and look for the complete program in our next is- 
sue. We hope a full thousand of our Progressive 
Farmer readers will be on hand. 


A Thought for the Week 


ITHIN reach of every person in all this 
W broad land there is some one to whom 

Christmas promises to mean no more than 
any other time, and you liave an opportunity to 
make some such persons happy by sending some 
token of appreciation or esteem, or giving some- 
thing to brighten the day, which, otherwise and 
without, will be one of sadness.and perhaps sor- 
row. Many are the ones who, without friends and 
loved ones, will pass the day alone and forgotten 
except as some charitable soul remembers them. 
Your duty is not alone to the members of your 
immediate family but you have an opportunity of 
making glad some other soul at this season of the 
year, some one without friends or substance, some 
one perhaps sick or whose heart is filled with sad- 
ness.—Selected. 











Music is a means of culture; it is one of the greatest, and 
perhaps the greatest, factor in human civilization»—Kari 
Merz, 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATIO T | 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2). Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


‘By CLARENCE POE 

















Ten Tests of Progress for Your Neighbor- 
hood 


T THIS Christmas season, the -season of 

“peace on earth, good will to men,” it seems 

to us a fitting time to issue this “Codpera- 
tion and Neighborhood Improvement Speciaf.” 
Better far than mere platitudes about benevo- 
lence and human progress seems to us this inspir- 
ing record of what scores of rural neighborhoods 
all over the. South are doing to put these princi- 
ples into actual practice. 

In this connection, we should also like for ev- 
ery reader to turn to this “Education, Codpera- 
tion and Legislation” page of our 1916 “Reference 
Special” and read there “A Plan of Organization 
for the Rural Community.” And having read it, 
please consider whether your neighborhood has 
the agencies of progress that are necessary in or- 
der to make it what it ought to be in your life- 
time. Here are ten such agencies that we believe 
no neighborhood can afford to be without: 

1. Proper church and Sunday school organiza- 
tions. t 

2. A three-teacher school—with instruction in 
agriculture and domestic science, and a school li- 
brary patronized by both old and young. 

3. Acommunity hallor auditorium in connection 
with the schuvlhouse, suitable as a place of as- 
sembly for whatever meetings the neighbors wish 
to hold. 

4. A local farmers’ organization. 

5. A club of farm women. 

6. A community league, meeting quarterly or 
oftener and embracing all citizens. 

7. A community fair held each fall. 

8 A young people’s club, probably embracing 
debating, musical and dramatic features in addi- 
tion to industrial features such as corn club and 
canning club work. 

9. A credit union or mutual savings and loan 
association to encourage thrift. 

10. A neighborhood base ball team or other 
agencies of recreation. 

From the standpoint of social progress, we be- 
lieve the foregoing constitutes an excellent score- 
card for any community. Look over the list and 
credit your neighborhood with 10 points for each 
agency it possesses and see how much it lacks of 
making the 100 maximum score. And wherever 
you have to say about any one of these essentials, 
“That’s something we haven’t got,” why not re- 
solve now that before the end of 1917 you will 
have it—or will have made a real start toward 
getting it? 

 d 
Organization the First Essential to 
Progress 


E ARE not going to do much anywhere 

without organization. Townspeople can’t, 

and country people can’t. Just the other 
day there was a public improvement suggested in 
which the writer was very much interested. Still, 
if the matter had been left to our own feelings, 
we should probably have done nothing about it. 
But presently notice came that an organization 
had appointed the writer on a committee to go 
and ask for what was wanted. And we went—and 
we got it. 

Now, this sort of thing is happening almost ev- 
ery day in almost every town. It is not happen- 
ing often enough in the country. Officers of farm- 
ers’ clubs and local Unions should be constantly 
saying, “Here is something that needs to be done, 
and you are a member of a committee to get it 
done.” 

All the people of a community ought to get to- 
gether in public meetings once a quarter, on any- 
how once a year—and discuss the things need- 
ed for the improvement of the community, and 
name committees to work for their accomplish- 
ment. The country everywhere is more backward 


than the town largely because the town has prac- 
ticed team work and the country individual action. 
Great was—and is yet—the power of the New 
England “Town meetings” or township meet- 
ings. In every community, there, whether town 
er country, the voters come together once a year 
and as much oftener as conditions warrant, elect 
their officers, and act on everything needed to im- 
prove roads, schoals, health conditions, the local 
government, or anything else affecting the com- 
munity life. .Country communities in the South 
should have the same sort of privileges. 
& 


Rural Organizations Should Not Neglect 
the Tenant Class 


E HAVE been urging country churches, 

Sunday schools and farmers’ clubs to 

make an aggressive campaign to éMlist 
tenant farmers and their families as members, 
and we hope this seed thought has fallen on good 
ground. Prof. Benjamin Sledd declared the other 
day that under present conditions the Roman 
Catholic church is surely going to capture the 
workingmen of America. “The reason,” he de- 
clared, “is that the Catholic church is equally as 
open to the man in rags and muddy shoes as to 
those in purple and fine linen, and the church wel- 
comes him at all times. If he even wants to go 
to sleep it is all right. But in too many of our 
Protestant churches the man in ragged clothes is 
not made welcome.” 

We fear that what Prof. Sledd has said is 
true not only of too many of our churches, but of 
our other agencies of social progress. Let’s see 
to it that our school, Sunday school, church and 
farmers’ club welcome the poorest people in the 
community. And we should not only welcome 
them when they come of their own volition, but 
we should go into the highways and hedges and 
compel them to come in. In no other way can we 
develop all the assets for progress in the com- 
munity. In no other way can we bring hope, 
courage and aspiration for better things to men 
and wemen who now feel friendless. In no other 
way can we develop properly our codperative en- 
terprises. In no other way can we secure the 
proper education and development of the disad- 
vantaged boys and girls—boys and girls who have 
as great natural capacity as the children of the 
rich, 

To stand aloof from “the man at the bottom” 
in your community, dismissing him as “poor white 
trash” is a crime against our race and against the 
God who made us. Why not take time during the 
Christmas holidays to go around and see the new- 
comer renters in your community—as well as 
renters who have been in the community longer 
but whom you have never visited—and invite 





IT CAME UPON THE MIDNIGHT CLEAR 


T CAME upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 
From angels bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold: 
“Peace on the earth, good-will to men 
From Heaven's all gracious King:” 
The world in solemn stillness lay, 
To hear the angels sing. 


Still thro’ the cloven skies they come, 
With peaceful wings unfurled, 

And still their Heav’nly music floats 
O’er all the weary world: 

Above its sad and lowly plains 
They bend on hov’ring wing, 

And ever o’er its Babel sounds 
The blessed angels sing 


And ye, beneath life’s crushing load, 
Whose forms are bending low, 
Who toil along the climbing way 
With painful steps and slow,— 
Look now! for glad and golden hours 
Come swiftly on the wing: 
O rest beside the weary road, 
And hear the angels sing. 


For lo, the days are hastening on, 
By prophet bards foretold, 
When with the ever circling years 
Comes round the age of goid; 
When peace shall over all the earth 
Its ancient splendors fling, 
And the whole world give back the song 
Which now the angels sing. 
—Rev. BH. H, Sears. 











(11) 1471 
them to church and Sunday school and farmers’ 
club, and urge that the children be sent to the 
day school? Perhaps some neighbor might join 
you in. riding around on such a neighborly mis- 
sion, and we'll warrant you'll feel better after of- 
fering such a welcome to men and women who 


are heartsick perhaps for just such a touch of 
friendship. 
& 


Codéperative Items From the National 
Farmers’ Union Convention 


HE idea of codperative stores got little en- 
6h couragement at the recent National Farm- 

ers’ Union meeting. In one state in which 
there has been much activity in this matter, tHe 
stores are reported to be in a bad way financially, 
losses falling on the directors. The policy of the 
Unicn is now to encourage farmers to pool their 
orders and buy at as nearly wholesale prices as 
possible without running the risk-of carrying a 


‘stock of goods, or paying salaries to managers 


and clerks, thus creating extra middlemen. Fret- 
quently local merchants handle these pooled or- 
ders on ja small commission. In fact the wise 
merchant should be willing to help the farmers’ 
club get wholesale prices on fertilizers, feed- 
stuffs, and other stuff that can be ordered in large 
lots, and so hold the farmers’ patronage for hnes 
that must be carried in stook. Persons who are 
at all interested in the establishment or operation 
of coGperative stores should send ten cents to the 
United States Department of Agriculture for a 
copy of a new publication, “Business Practice and 
Accounts for Codperative Stores.” 


“At Dublin, Georgia, the use of an expert cot- 
ton grading service has enabled our farmers to 
get as much as two cents more a pound for cot- 
ton,” was the report from a group of Georgia 
farmers. 

Il 

Senator Fletcher, of Florida told the delegates 
that he is confident money will be available for 
farmers through the new rural credit act at less 
than 6 per cent and quite a lot of it around 5 per 
cent. “He said that just before he left Washing- 
ton the Farm Loan Board had received assurance 
that millions of capital would be available at 4 
per cent. This money will be invested in the - 
bonds issued by the Farm Loan Banks. Under 
the provisions of the act the farmers cannot be 
charged more than 1 per cent above the interest 
paid on the bonds.” Senator Fletcher suggested 
that in the matter of a secretary-treasurer for 
National farm loan associations, money might be 
saved by having one man do the work for all the 
locals in a county. 

IV 


“In California we are doing real codperation,” 
Delegate Willard reported. “In addition to the 
coéperation in marketing citrus fruits, 97 per cent 
of the raisin crop of the state is handled by our 
Associated Raisin Company, a codperative organ- 
ization composed largely of ten-acre to forty-acre 
farmers. Our marketing association is also sell- 
ing two thousand tons ac” coun a year.” 


“Here’s what our tobacco warehouse has done,” 
reported one delegate whose name we had proba- 
bly better withhold. “The farmers of the county 
agreed to pool their patronage and give it to this 
warehouse if it would give them one-half “the 
profits. It cleared $46,000 last year. Expenses 
were $26,000. The farmers got $10,000 therefore 
from an asset on which they had not been getting 
a cent.”. Our tobacco-growing readers all over 
the South should come together and consider this 
plan. . 

vil 

President Thornhill of Virginia brought this in- 
teresting item: “In some sections remote from 
the railroad our Virginia farmers are putting in. 
cheese plants, thereby furnishing a good and 
profitable market for their surplus milk, and 
many farmers are keeping more cows because of 
the profits. Some of them are taking up the plan 
of having community laundries ‘established at 
these plants, so as to relieve the housewife of a 
great burden and secure the laundry work at a 
price that is entirely within reach.” Every- 
where there is a codperative creamery in the South, 
the patrons ought to consider this matter of es- 
tablishing a codperative laundry. It has been 
shown to be an economical and practical propo- 
sition, the power that operates the creamery be- 
ing available for operating the laundry, and the 
drivers who collect the cream being able to col- 
lect and distribute the laundry packages. If the 
men folks who patronize these codperative 
ereameries could only be required to stand over 
the washtub for three or four Mondays, the co- 
S6perative laundry idea would no doubt get a sud- 
den and result-producing impetus. 
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20 Head of Pure-bred Shorthorn Cattle will be Sold at Public Auction 
by the American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association of Chicago, Ill. 





PARTIAL PROGRAM OF THE 
North Carolina Livestock Associations 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
Fair Grounds, January 9. 10, 11, 12, 1917 


SWINE DAY—TUESDAY, JANUARY 9 


My Experience in Pork Production, in Eastern Carolina— 
Frank Shields, Scotland Neck, N. C. 

Advertising and Selling Pure-bred and Market Hogs—Dr. 
Tait Butler, Progressive Farmer, Memphis, Tenn. 

The Value of Pasture Crops in Raising Hogs—T. B. Parker, 
Director Farmers’ Institutes, Raleigh, N. C. 

Announcements by the Secretary. 

Noon Hour—(Demonstrations in judging swine will be con- 
ducted during the noon hour. 

(a) Demonstrations in Vaccinating Against Black Leg in 
Cattle. 

(b) Administration of Serum Treatment Against Hog Chol- 
era—Dr. B. B. Flowe, State Veterinarian. 

Pasture Rotations for Hogs:— Piedmont Section—R. W. 
Graeber, Mecklenburg County. 
Mountain Section—E. D. Weaver, Buncombe County. 
Coastal Section—L. W. Shook, Edgecombe County. 
Sand Hill Section—T. D. McLean, Moore County. 

Public Sale Pure-bred Berkshires, consisting of 21 bred gilts 


and 12 boars ready for service. Hogs submitted by 
Pinehurst Farm. . 


POULTRY—TUESDAY, JANUARY 9 


- The President’s Annual Address—E. S. West, Asheville, N. C. 


Some Points on Advertising Fancy Poultry—Dr. Tait Butler, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Poultry Judging Demonstration—By Judge Louis Heller. 

The Leghorn as an Egg Producer in North Carolina—G. B. 
McCoy, Raleigh, N. C. 

Winter Feeds for Poultry and How to Stimulate Egg Pro- 
duction; Some of the Recent Feed Problems—Ben L. 
Sronce, Statesville, N. C. 

The Sussex as a Broiler Producer—J. N. Jeffries, Raleigh, 
Mm: &. 

Some Recent Results of Feeding Peanut Meal and Soy Bean 
Meal to Broiler Chickens—B. F. Kaupp, West Raleigh, 
N. C. 


The North Carolina Poultry Breeders’ Association will hold 


its business meeting and banquet Wednesday night, Jan- 
uary 10th. 


For further information in regard to association meeting 
and entry of birds for the poultry show, which is to be held 
this week, write W. Carey Brown, Winstson-Salem, N. C. 


Reduced 
Railroad and 
Hotel Rates 


COME! 








N. C. 
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20 Head of Pure-bred Aberdeen-Angus Cattle to be Sold at Public 
Auction by the American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association, of 


Chicago, Ill. 





PARTIAL PROGRAM—Continued 





BEEF CATTLE DAY—WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 10. 


Address~—Mr. Leonard Tufts, Pinehurst, N. C., President 
North Carolina Beef Breeders’ and Feeders’ Association. 


The Handling and Management of Pure-bred and Grade Beef 
Herds—Mr. L. I. Case, Beef Cattle Feed Man, West 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Results of Three Years’ Cattle Grazing and Feeding Work 
on Farm of T. L. Gwyn, Canton, N. C—By F. T. Peden. 

The Breeding and Finishing of Beef Cattle and Their Value 
on the Farm—Gov. Henry Stuart, Richmond, Va. 


The Place of Beef Cattle on the North Carolina Farm, with 
Special Reference to Soil Fertility—Dr. Tait Butler, Vice- 
President and Editor The Progressive Farmer, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Results of Codperative Work Between B. A. I., Washington, 
D. C., and Animal Industry Division, West Raleigh, N. C. 

Marketing of Livestock: Practical Problems Confronting the 
Farmer—Mr. Howell Peebles, Southern Railroad, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Noon Hour. 

Sale—20 head pure-bred Aberdeen-Angus breeding cattle; 

20 head pure-bred Shorthorn breeding cattle; 
25 head pure-bred Hereford breeding cattle. 


These sales will be held under the auspices of the National 
Recording Associations and the North Carolina Beef Breed- 
ers’ and Feeders’ Association, West Raleigh, N. C. 


City, Mo. 


At Winston-Salem, N. C., 


For further information and ¢ 
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25 Head of Pure-bred Jersey Cattle to be Sold at Public Auction by 
the North Carolina State Dairy Cattle Association. 





PARTIAL PROGRAM—Continued 





DAIRY DAY—THURSDAY, JANUARY 11 


President’s Address—H. P. Lutz, Newton, N. C. 


Address—Helmer Rabild, Dairy Division, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Market Milk Production—A. O. McEachern, Wilmington, 
Na 


The Jersey Cow—R. L. Pike, Geneva, Ohio. 


25 Head of Pure-bred Berkshire Hogs to be Sold at Public Auction 
by the North Carolina Swine Breeders’ Association. 





PUBLIC SALE - 


29 High-class Berkshires 25 


HELD UNDER AUSPICES OF 
N. C. Swine Breeders’ — ation . 
JANUARY 9, 1987 eet 


Star Rival 3rd 169449, Twice Chamsicn N. ¢. “Sianes 
Rival Vain Maid 167453, Grand Champion Auggnstay 








15 Selected Gilts bred to our prize winning Rar. 
Service Boars, Boar agd Sow Pigs from our famous 
show herd 


This Is Strictly a High-class Offering selected and approved 
by Chief Dan T. Gray. 


If You Want Berkshires of Quality attend this sale at 
the Annual Livestock Meeting at Winston-Salem, 
January 9-12, 1917. 


For further information write, 


PINEHURST FARM, 


A. M. SWINNERTON, Manager. PINEHURST, N. C. 





Free Automobile Trip to Prominent Livestock Farms. 


s 
Horse and Mule and Bee Associations Will Be Organ- 
ized _—— Meeting. 


os: the Dairy Cow for Profit—T. C. Reed, West Raleigh, 

Discussion. Meat, Butter, Cheese and Eggs Scoring Contests. 

Noon Hour. 

Automobile Trip to Leading Farms and Dairies—Conducted Poultry hie and Contesis. 
by R. S. Galloway, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Announcement of Prizes—Presentation of Cups and Awards. 


s 
Liberal Premio. and Trophy Cups. 


Dairy Judging Demonstration. 


Largest Poultry Show i in the South. 


Dairy Cattle Sale—25 head of pure-bred Jersey cattle to be 
sold at public auction. 


You are Urged to “Enter Your Birds. 
Write Today. 
See Program for Poultry Night. 
Will Expect ‘to See Tia and Your Birds. 


january 9, 10, 11, 12, 1917, | .aetse 


Railroad and 
Il rete program of meeting, write 
Club, 


Hoiel Rates 
Winston-Salem Rotar 
£ | WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. f COME! 
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Business Meeting State Dairymen’s Association. 


NIGHT PROGRAM—WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 10 


Address—Dr. B. W. Kilgore, Director North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station and Extension Service, Raleigh, N. C. 






' mttle to be Sold at Public Auction 
} Breeders’ Association, of Kansas 


red Herefot 


Hereford Boras On: Henry Stuart, Governor Virginia, Richmond, 
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The Gaining 
of Good Teeth 


The only way to have 
good teeth is by reg- 
ular daily care. And 
that requires a weil- 
chosen dentifrice. 





is different from ordinary 
dental preparations. 


It cleans and polishes with 
that necessary mechanical 
action which a mere liquid 
lacks— 


It has no harmful grit to in- 
jure gums and enamel— 


Colgate’s leaves the mouth 
refreshed and wholesome—is 
so delicious in flavor that its 
twice-arday' use is a treat. 





ee ,tube and our booklet 
Y Colgate Com forts.’’ 




















Our farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 























A CHRISTMAS MEMORY 


HE hour is late, the fire is low, 
And wry winds from northland’s 
snow 
Around the eaves are moaning; 
A spirit roams the world tonight 
From land to land, in silent flight, 
As fast as flies the dawning. 


The snow is trickling through my blinds; 
The owls, hid in the horded pines, 
Their Solomon’s greetings render; 
Back into other years I steal— 
A child at mother's knee I feel 
That gracious hand and tender! 


I hear—and how. my bosom swells!— 

I hear the neighboring village bells, 
Bient with the tempest’s booming; 

Out in the whirling snow I hear 

The muffied tramp of nimble deer— 
Old Santa Claus is coming! 


The rockets mount with tralls’of fire 
O’er roof and elm and lofty spire— 
Up, up to skyward winging; 
Thank God for Christmas! 
grows 
So old but that he loves the snows 
And bells of Christmas ringing! 
—Henry Jerome Stockard. 


Man ne’er 
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Clean Pure 


3 #®Rain Water 


Grove chika rioseliios 


Fil rc the rairé water asat falls 


Wil) separate from the rain 
water asi t flowsfrom the roof, 
leaves, bags, flies, worms, 
sparrow nests, 800 ‘cinders, 
etc., in fact ev g that 
would make your cistern water 

filthy. 
' phe nw ” 
ru frost proof self- 
operating. sol? #.cleantng andeani- 
F ofa to install, requires no 
‘ormation and 

pn Petes tae 

2 Baie critens LTER CO., Nevada, 0. 
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¢t It Anywhere Ia The House 
The Pes are 


month. Absolutely no odor. No 
2 omy than aane 


teed rite for full description and price, 


Ask about the Ro-Sen Washstan 
Running Water Without Plumbin: 





More Comfortable, 
Healthful, Convenient 


Eliminates the out-door 


ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 


killed by_a chemical process in 
water in the container, which you empty once a 
© more trouble 
Closet, absolutely guaran- 





ROWE SANITARY MFG CU, 128068 ROWE BLOG., DETROIT, 


tand—Hot and Cold MICH, their 
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Mail money order ¢oday or — ; 
write for catalog. 





SANITARY BEDDING GO., Dept. 400. Charlotte, t u.G 


| pretty, 








Full weight 40 tbs. 


Money Back Guarantee. Write for FREE catalog. 
ogg * ncaa American Feather & Pillow Co., 
Desk 23 Nashville, Tenn. 





New FEATHER Beps $825 


6-Ib. Pillows to match, $1.15 a 
pair. New, Live, Clean Feathers. Best Ticking. Sold on 





When writing to advertisers, mention The 


Progressive Farmer, 


| lier than ever in a soft, white 
i dress and veil. 


‘that counts, 








MISS MARGARET IS MARRIED 


The Wide-Awake Girls and Boys 
Learn the Etiquette of an Informal 
Marriage Ceremony 


Miss Margaret’s wedding morning 
arrived with promise of a glorious 
day. The children were there early. 
“It is too fine outdoors to be in the 
house”, said Dan. 

“That is just what I have been 
thinking,” answered Miss Margaret. 
“T believe I would feel more happy to 
be married out against the tall hedge 
than in any house.” 

The children looked with regret at 
the bower of greenery that filled the 
end of the sitting room. 

“We will have the reception here,” 
suid Miss Margaret, soothingly. 

“Why did you not get married in 





church, Miss Margaret?” asked 
Martha. 
“{ did not want an ostentatious 


wedding,” she replied. “My acquain- 
tances would have more than filled 
the church while my personal friends 
alone would have looked lonely in it. 
Besides, I like the blessed atmosphere 
of a loving home. Church weddings 
are splendid for those whose houses 


_are small and who have a large circle 


of friends or who believe that there 
is a special blessing in having it 
there. Who is with me in making 
ropes of green?” 

“T,” chorused everyone. 

With string, sprigs of evergreen and 
red berries, yards and yards of gar- 
lands came into being. The children 
made a path of them from the door 
to the hedge. 

“Red may be all right in these ropes,” 
said Besssie, “but I want white for 
where Miss Margaret is to stand. 

“Leave it to Dan and me,” answered 
Edith. 

About ten o’clock, the strains of 
“Oh, Promise Me,” came: from the 
piano that had been pushed out on 
the side porch. The guests, who had 
assembled on the lawn and stood in 
groups talking, paused to listen. Soon, 
the music changed to Mendelsohn’s 
wedding march. 

First in the procession came Dan 
and John; they>walked together to 
places. Then followed Alice 
the bridesmaids, in their 
white frocks and big, pink 
hats, carrying bouquets of pink roses. 
Next, walking alone, came Mary, the 
maid of honor, dressed in soft pink. 
Following her came little Gracie 
strewing flowers in the path from 
the pretty basket she carried on her 
arm. She looked the ideal flower 
girl with her little white dress, bound 
lightly at the waist with a garland 


| of white flowers, her hair caught back 
| with a few tiny buds from Miss Mar- 


garet’s bouquet. After her came Miss 
Margaret, dear Miss Margaret, love- 
silk 
ex- 


“You see;” she 


plained when she was getting it, “I 
will never have but one chance in my 
life to wear a veil and I am getting 
this of soft net so 1 can use it for 
a waist later. As for my dress, I 
will need a light party dress now and 
I can dye this when I get tired of 
having it white.” 

“When I marry,” Martha answered, 
“I shall keep my wedding dress and 
veil forever.” 

“It is the sentiment of the heart 
dear,” Mary’s mother, 
whose own wedding dress had long 
since been put to splendid use, re- 
plied, and Miss Margaret reflected 
the glory of the sentiment within, as 
she walked up the green path that 
warm winter morning on the left arm 
of her brother. 

After them came little Billy, won- 
derfully dignified in a white suit. He 
carried a small, white satin pillow 
on which lay the ring. From some- 
where in front the minister had taken 
his place, and a moment later Mr. St. 
John and his best man had advanced 
and stood a step ®r so behind. As 
Miss Margaret paused beside her 
husband-to-be and under the big 
shower umbrella of mistletoe, her 
brother stepped back. The music stop- 
ped and the voice of the minister be- 
gan. 

“Do they know how to manage the 
ring,” whispered Martha to Bessie. 
“They wrote to The Progressive Far- 
mer and learned all about it and the 
invitations,” shé whisperéd back. 

When the minister showed that the 
ceremony was finished by congratu- 
lating the bride and groom, Lohen- 
grin’s wedding march began. They 
would have stood there to receive 
their friends, had it not been for the 
bower that awaited them in the liv- 
ing-room; so Miss Margaret left her 
mistletoe canopy with her hand rest- 
ing on the left arm of her husband. 
Mary and the best man came next, 
then the little ring bearer and flower 
girl and, last .of all, John and Edith 
and Dan and Alice. In a little while 
when congratulations were finished 
Miss Margaret went up to change her 
gown for her traveling suit, the girls 
and boys went to make themselves 
useful and the people drifted to the 
lawn. 

Out on the lawn were refreshments, 
a little more generous than they 
would have had in the city perhaps, 
for some of the people had driven 
miles. There were cocoa; hot coffee, 
lemonade und chicken antl ham sand- 
wiches, ice cream and wafers. Martha 
was at her best in seeing that every- 
one was served. In the midst of the 
laughing and talking, a strange but 
beautiful music was heard; Mary at 
the piano, John with the mouth 
organ, Dan with the Jew’s harp and 
Alice playing the autoharp. 

First; around the corner of the 
house, came Bessie, then a dozen of 
the neighbor boys. They paused, 
put hands on hips and soon were in 
the midst of the Sailors’ Hornpipe, 
that wonderful dance of the sailors 
that keeps muscles limber and hearts 
light. As they finished, flushed and 
laughing, and stepped to one side, 
eighteen or twenty girls appeared to 
the strains of “Bonnie Prince Char- 
lie.” It was the Highland Fling they 
danced, that series of steps and bends 
and bows that brought every muscle 
into play and helped to make them 
graceful. 

Suddenly the music stopped and 
everybody rushed to gather around 
the foot of the tall steps as Aurt 


Margaret appeared at the side of 
her husband, all ready for their trip. 
“Throw it to me!” said one girl. 


“No, I 
another. 
“T want it,” called Mr. St. John. 
“You are married already, 
can’t be married again, 


want the bouquet,” cried 


you 
this year,” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


replied several at once. 

Miss Margaret threw her bouquet 
and it fell in as many parts as thei_ 
were roses, scattering to all of them. 
There was no throwing of rice or 
shoes, nor anything that could hurt, 
but there were flowets which were 
flung after Miss Margaret, as plenti- 
fully as she threw them back kisses. 

“Good bye,” she called “and when 
you find your sweethearts, may [ 
help you plan your houses”. 





The Brotherhood of Christmas 


Bes highest principles ever taught 
by the Child of Bethlehem were 
thoughtfulness and brotherhood. So 
with Christmas cheer in your own 
hearts, pass it on to those who need 
it most. 

Christmas is a time for renewal of 
the vows to the brotherhood of man; 
to reach the despondent, the sick, 
the crippled, and by kindly recog- 
nition lift them into an atmosphere 
of cheer and good will. 

Gifts have their place, of course, 
but after all is said, they should not 
be the real purpose of the day. It is 
natural for children to look forward 
to the gifts they expect to receive 
at Christmas; we would not have it 
otherwise. We want them to be 
pleased with our gifts, we want it to 
be the happiest day in the year to 
them. But we want them to realize 
it has other and greater significance 
than the mere receiving of presents, 
We should impress upon their young 
hearts that the highest good is at- 
tained by making others happy, rath- 
er than seeking happiness for our- 
selves. 

Even the smallest child should be 
taught to think of others at Christ- 
mas. Mere babies can be made to 
understand and enjoy the thought of 
giving up some of their toys to the 
poorer children, who mother tells 
them will not have a happy Christ- 
mas, unless they remember them. 

An object lesson makes the most 
lasting impression. So, when possi- 
ble, children should be taken to the 
homes where baskets of Christmas 
provisions and necessities come as 
a God-send. 

When they see for themselves lit- 
tle children of their own age to 
whom even discarded toys mean so 
much, it will go far toward creating 
in their hearts a sincere consideration 
for others, and a desire to help by 
giving of their own bounty. 

A child should be taught that the 
true spirit of giving is not making 
gifts from a sense of duty, or because 
he hopes for another in return. So 
when he is taught to make gifts to 
those from whom he can expect none 
in return—those poorer and less for- 
tunate than himself—he is receiving 
a lesson in the true meaning of 
Christmas giving. 

But do not neglect to teach your 
child that there are other gifts to be 
bestowed than mere material ones. 
Make him understand that the Christ- 
mas spirit means cheering someone 
who needs cheering. Tell him that 
those around him, his loved ones, as 
well as the poor, need kind words and 
expressions of love and appreciation, 

Try to make him catch a glimpse 
of the truth that the greatest gift he 
can offer is that of a loving, thank- 
ful heart to the One whose coming 
to earth Christmas commemorates— 
the One who has given so much for 
all of the world. 

The mother who impresses these 
truths on the mind of her child will 
go far towards imbuing his little 
heart with the true Christian spirit. 

MRS. JEFF DAVIS. 


Quitman, Georgia. 





NO COMPETITORS 


It was a geography lesson, and the teacher 


had been asking what some of the differ- 
ent states were noted for. Looking at one 
of the little girls, she asked: 


“Tell me, Florence, 
ts celebrated for.’’ 


what Rhode Island 


For a moment the child was silent, then 
an inspiration apparently came to her. é 
“Rhode Island,’ replied the little girl, “‘is 


celebrated for being the only one of the 
United States that is the smaliest,’’ 
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8058—Misses’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 14 to 20 years. One or two 
materials can be used for this dress. 

4 3099—Misses’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 14 to 20 years, Dress is cut in 
one piece and may have either long or short sleeves, 
8080—Misses’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 14 to 20 years. 

waisted dress has panel front and two piece plaited skirt. 
$121—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 6 to 14 years. This frock is made 
with a body lining and the skirt is cut in two pieces and 
is gathered at the top. 
Price of each pattern 10 cents, 
Address Pattern Department The Progressive Farmer, 


The long- 





“FOR NO MAN LIVETH TO HIM- 
SELF ALONE” 





No One Can Drink Without Injuring 
Himself, His Family and His Com- 
munity 


HEN we indulge ourselves or al- 

low our children, especially sons, 
to have a “Christmas egg-nog,” or any 
other intoxicating drink, we are dese- 
crating our Lord’s birthday, and sow- 
ing seeds for a harvest of sorrow for 
ourselves and our fellow-men. “For 
no man liveth to himself.”. What one 
does has its influence for good or ilk 
“Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” Let us be sober 
and temperate! 

Then in our. Christmas feasting, we 
should remember to send portions to 
those about us that lack. This old 
Jewish custom of sending portions 
is a most beautiful one; that is, not 
an exchange of elegant things with 
our rich neighbor, but a generous, 
loving, sharing of our good cheer 
and good things with our poorer 
neighbor. In many a woman’s scrap- 
bag is material sufficient to make rag 
dolls and doll dresses and stuffed 
animals to delight the little children 
of the poor, who are about our com- 
munity. * 

Let us do daily the little deeds of 
kindness. The lines of a song that 
we sang in Sunday school when I 
was a little girl, come back to me to- 
day: 

“Sowing in the morning, 
Sowing seeds of kindness, 
Sowing in the noontide 
and the dewy eve, 
By and by the harvest 
And the time of reaping 
We shall come rejoicing 
Bringing in the sheaves.” 

Sow the seeds of kindness; the 
harvest is sure and the reward is 
great. though the prospect be bar- 
ren and unpromising, never falter; 
sow the seeds of kindness, some will 
fall in good ground and bring forth 
a joyful Hliarvest. Be _ persistently 
kind—“A soft answer turneth away 
wrath.” 

MRS. W. J. ZACHARY. 

Baxley, Georgia. 





A Club Whose Members Are “Not 
Afraid to Undertake. Things” 


UR club, though small in number 

is fortunate in having some mem- 
bers who are not afraid to undertake 
things, and so it was through them 
and our live demonstration agent 
(Miss Katherine Richardson) that we 
attempted a community fair. The 
place and time being set, committees 
on the different lines were appointed, 


and each felt that they had their 
part to.do; so when the appointed 
time came, everything was there to 
make the fair a success. Fancy work 
of all kind, canned goods, jellies, pre- 
serves, salads and cake of different 
kinds, flowers’ and. farm products, 
pure-bred poultry, hogs and cows 
were on exhibition. 

Also a collection of old relics and 
curios, some more than a hundred 
years old. 


’ Several visitors being present, we 
had some short talks on farming, 
poultry and club work, whch were 
greatly enjoyed. From the dinner 
and refreshments served, a neat sum 
was realized for the benefit of a new 
school building soon to be erected. 
MRS. J. W. GAMBLE. 
Jordan, S.C. 





A Community Fair Helped the 

: Aurora Section 

OR the last few years the farmers 
4 of this community have caught the 
coéperative spirit. They codéperate in 
buying farm machinery, seed oats 
and many.other things where doing 
so helps them save money. Even in 
small things, such as lard presses and 
sausage stuffers, two or three buying 
together gives perfect satisfaction, 
almost saving the cost the first year. 

There is no reason why farmers 
may not own and use codperatively 
many things which they have been 
doing without, thus lightening farm 
labor, and causing the country to be 
a better place in which to live. 

An agricultural fair is a wonderful 
source of help to farmers and their 
families, it induces the farmer to 
make greater efforts to excel his 
neighbors in producing better crops, 
growing finer livestock and poultry, 
While I have always been reasonably 
proud of my poultry, my pride in 
them was. greatly increased when 
they won a premium at the fair. I 
well know the farmer whose colt or 
other fine stock carries off the prem- 
ium has every right to feel proud, 
and will make greater efforts to do 
better farming and plan to take 
more premiums at the next fair. We 
all know it is not so much the money 
yalue of the premium that pleases us, 
but the thought that we produce 
something superior to others. 

Since our first Agricultural Fair at 
Aurora, N. C., eight years ago, there 
has been a great improvement made 
in Agriculture and stock raising in 
the surrounding country, and I believe 
in excluding the sideshows that are 
net werth while. 

MRS. C. G. TUNSTALL. 

Edward, N. C. 
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$200. in Cash Prizes 


A first prize of $100 will be awarded 
for the best letter giving reasons for 
using Royal- Baking Powder or Dr. 
Price’s Cream Baking Powder, 


Ten prizes of $10 each for the next 
ten best letters. 


A cook book containing several hundred prace 
tical recipes will be mailed free to each contestant. 


Conditions 


1—Letters must not contain more than 
200 words and must be received before 
Feb. 1, 1917. 


2—Contestants must be users of Royal Bak- 

ing Powder or Dr. Price’s Cream Baking 

Ht ggg at the time or before sending the 
etter. 


3—Each letter must name the paper in 
which this advertisement is seen. 
Address all letters to: 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CQ 
135 William Street, New York City 




















In cleaning earthenware 
crocks and bowls 


Old Dutch 


savesa lot of work 
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SPECIAL WINTER SHORT COURSES. 


For Canning Club and Home Demonstrations Agents of the South. 


January 2 to February 9, and February 12 to March 31, 1917. 
Write for information 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, Nashville, Tenn. 





























Bind Your 1916 
Copies of 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


| This substantial binder sent with one year’s 
renewal for $1.40. Bought separately, the 
price of the binder is 50 cents. 























REE SS NEST PR, SRR ART IR KERRI: Clee egg 
D ON’ T forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 
to The Progressive Farmer: 


One year, 52 issues, $1.00 Three years, 156 issues, $2 0O 
Two years, 104 issues, 1.50 e years, 260 issues, 3. 
Ten years, 520 issues, $5.00—less than Ic. per copy. 
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Pollyanna Grows Up 
‘ The Second Glad Book 


MARK) 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
Copyright, 1915, by The Page Ce. 


(TRADE-MARK) 














CHAPTER IV.—(Continued) 


> 

HERE was so much to 
and so much to learn; 

everything was 

and so beautiful from the _ tiny 
buttons in the wall that flooded 
the rooms with light, to the great si- 
lent ballroom hung with mirrors and 
pictures. There were so many de- 
lightful people to know, too, for be- 
sides Mrs. Carew herself there were 
Mary, who dusted the drawing-rooms, 


see, 
and 
so marvelous 


answered the bell, and accompanicd 
Pollyanna to and from school each 
day; Bridget, who lived in the kitch- 
en and cooked ; Jennie, who waited at 
table, and Perkins who drove the au- 
tomobile. And they were all so de- 
lightful—yet so different! 

Pollyanna had arrived on a Mon- 
day, so it was almost a week before 
the first Sunday. She came down- 
stairs that morning with a beaming 
countenance. 
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healthy, strong. 
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| TheBigges Help on the Farm (Sy ES 


=} —the farmer’s family is robust, 
They want the 
best of everything to eat. f 
The farmer's wife is an expert cook. 
She'll use only the best—that’s why so 
Mary country housewives use Calumet 


They insist on absolute purity—they know 
Calumet is pure in the can and pure in 
baking—the most economical to buy and use. 
Calumet —if xt isn’t by far the best 
Baking router you have ever used 
refond your — 
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ern farms. 


Here’sa Boy That’s Going to Make a Rich Man 


are doing all they can to encourage the boys on South- 
When the Pig Club work was first started, 


we conceived the idea of giving away to any boy (or girl) 
who would secure 25 yearly subscriptions to our paper a 
pure-bred registered pig of any breed they might choose. 

In the past year we have made many a boy (and girl) 
happy and started them off with a pure-bred pig. Here is 2 
picture of one of “our boys”—Leroy Weeks of Sallis, Miss., 
—together with his letter of November 27th: 












near future.’’ 


gressive Farmer. 


Tell your boy or (if you have 
opportunity. 


tors, Lawyers, Bankers, 


him how. 


Eo Te Editors and Owners of The Progressive Farmer 


“T am writing to tell you what I have done 
with the pig you gave me for getting 25 sub- 
scribers for you. I sold her for $30.00 
and bought one from Daddy at 1 mo. old 
for $5.00 and put the $25.00 in the bank. 
At 4 mo. oldI sold the second pig for 
$20.00 and bought an extra good 2 mo. 
old sow pig from Daddy for $15.00 and 
put the $5.00 in the bank. I have this gilt 
now and she is worth $50.00. Iam going 
to keep her to raise from. I have the $30.00 
loaned out at 8%. 
gest renege uaa breeders and advertisers you will have in the 


I hope to be one of the big- 


Many suet letters are on file in our office and it makes us 
very happy to see these youngsters taking so much interest 
in the work. They are not only getting a good start in live- 
stock farming but they are helping us and their neighbor- 
hood by securing hundreds of subscriptions for The Pro- 


START YOUR BOY TODAY! 


no boy) your neighbor’s boy of this 
Explain to him that on most any Saturday he can 
secure 25 subscriptions for this paper and get a pig of his very own— 
a pure-bred, registered pig, too,—of any breed he wants. 

He will find everybody ready and willing to help him—the Doc- 
Merchants 
Start him off with your dollar and tell him to write us. 


farmers. 
We wili show 


and, of course the 











ite, love Sundays,” she sighed hap- 
pily 

“Do you?” Mrs. Carew’s voice had 
te weariness of one who loves no 
day. 

“Yes, on account of church, you 
know, and Sunday school. Which do 
you like best, church, or Sunday 
school?” 

“Well, really, I—* began Mrs. Ca- 
rew, who seldom went to church and 
never went to Sunday school?” 

“Tis hard to tell, isn’t it?” interpos- 
ed Pollyanna, with luminous but ser- 
ious eyes. “But you see I-like church 
best, om account of father. You know 
he was a minister, and of course he’s 
really up in Heaven with mother and 
the rest of us, but I try to imagine 
him down here, lots of times; and it’s 
easiest in church, when the minister 
is talking. I shut my eyes and imag- 
ine it’s father up there; and it helps 
lots. Vm so glad we can imagine 
things, aren’t you?” 

“mm not so sure of 
anna.” 

“Oh, but just think how much nicer 
our imagined things are than our 
really truly ones—that is, of course, 
yours aren’t, because your real ones 
are so nice.” Mrs. Carew angrily 
started to speak, but Pollyanna was 
hurrying on. “And of course my real 
ones are ever so much nicer than they 
used to be. But all that time I was 
hurt, when my legs didn’t go, I just 
had to keep imagining all the time, 
just as hard as I could. And of course 
now there are lots of times when Ido 
it—like about father, and all that. And 
so today I’m just going to imagine 
it’s father up there in the pulpit. 
bag time do we go?” 

ke ‘church, I mean?’ 

“But, Pollyanna, I eee is, I'd 
rather not—” Mrs. Carew cleared her 
throat and tried again to say that she 
was not going to church at all; that 
she almost never went. But with Pol- 
lyanna’s confident little face and hap- 
py eyes before her, she could not do 


that Polly- 


it. 

| “Why, I suppose—about quarter 
past ten—if we walk,” she said then, 
almost crossly. “Ts only a little 


way.” 


Thus it happened that Mrs. Carew 
on that bright September*morning oc- 
cupied for the first time in months 
the Carew pew in the very fashiona- 
ble and elegant church to which she 
had gone as a girl, and which she 
still supported liberally—so far as 
money went. 

To Pollyanna that Sunday morning 
service was 2 great wonder and joy. 
The marvelous music of the vested 
choir, the opalescent rays from the 
jeweled windows, the impassioned 
voice of the preacher, and the rever- 
ent hush of the worshipping throng 
filled her with an ecstacy that left her 
for a time almost speechless. Not un- 
til they were nearly home did she fer- 
vantly breathe: 

“Oh, Mrs. Carew, I’ve just been 
thinking how glad I am we don’t have 
to live but just one day at a time!” 

Mrs. Carew frowned and looked 
down sharply. Mrs. Carew was in no 
mood for preaching. She had just 
been obliged to endure it. from the 
pulpit, she told herself angrily, and 
she would not listen to it from this 
chit of a child. Moreover, this “living 
one day at a time” theory was a par- 
ticularly pet doctrine of Della’s. Was 
not Della always saying: “But you 
only have to live one minute at a 
time, Ruth, and anyone can endure 
anything for one minute at a time!” 


“Well?” said Mrs. Carew now, 
tersely. j 
“Yes. Only think what I’d do if I 


had to live yesterday and today and 
to-morrow all at once,” sighed Polly- 
anna. “Such a lot of perfectly lovely 
things, you know. But Il’ve had yes- 
terday, and now I’m living today, and 
I’ve got to-morrow still coming, and 
next Sunday, too. Honestly, Mrs. Ca- 
rew, if it wasn’t Sunday now, and on 
this nice quiet street, I should just 
dance and shout and yell. I couldn’t 
help it. But it’s being Sunday, so, I 
shall have to wait till I get home and 
then take a hymn—the most rejoic- 
ingest hymn I can think of. What is 
the most rejoicingest iymn, do you 
know, Mrs. Carew?” 


“No, I 7 ’t say that I do,” 
ed Mrs. Carew, faintly, looking very 
much as if she were searching for 
something she had lost. For a wo- 
man who expects, because things are 
so bad, to be told that she need stand 
only one day at a time, it is disarming, 
to say the least, to be told that, be- 
cause things are so good, it is lucky 


answer- 








she does not have to stand but one 
day ata time! 

On Monday, the next morning, Pol- 
lyanna went to school for the first 
time alone. She knew the way per- 
fectly now, and it was only a short 
walk. Polly anna enjoyed her school 
very much. It was a small private 
school for girls, and was quite a new 
experience, in its way; but Pollyanna 
liked new experiences. 

Mrs. Carew, however, did not like 
new experiences, and she was having 
a good many of them these days. For 
one who is tired of everything to be 
in so intimate a companionship with 
one to whom everything is a fresh 
and fascinating joy must needs result 
in annoyance, to say the least. And 
Mrs. Carew was more than annoyed. 
She was exasperated. Yet to herself 
she was forced to admit ihat if any 
one asked her why she was exasper- 
ated, the only reason she could give 
would be “Because Pollyanna is so 
glad”—and even Mrs. Carew would 
hardly like to give an answer like 
that. 

To Della, however, Mrs. Carew did 
write that the word “glad” had got 
on her nerves, and that sometimes 
she wished she might never hear it 
again. She still admitted that Polly- 
anna had not preached—that she had 
not even once tried to make her play 
the game. What the child did do, 
however, was invariably to take Mrs. 
Carew’s “gladness” as a matter of 
course, which, to one who had no 
gladness, was most provoking. 

Jt was during the second week of 
Pollyanna’s stay that Mrs. Carew’s 
annoyance overflowed into irritable 
remonstrance. The immediate cause 
thereof was Pollyanna’s glowing con- 
clusion to a story about one of her 
Ladies’ Aiders. 

“She was playing the game, Mrs. 
Carew. But maybe you don’t know 
what the game is. [ll tell you. It’s 
a lovely game.” 

But Mrs. Carew held up her hand. 

“Never mind, Pollyanna,” she de- 
murred. “I know all about the game. 
My sister told me—and I must say 
that I—I should not care for it.” 

“Why, of course not, Mrs. Carew!” 
exclaimed Pollyanna in quick apolo- 
gy. “I didn’t mean the game for you. 
You couldn’t play it, of course.’ 

“T couldn’t play it!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Carew, who, though she would not 
play this silly game, was in no mood 
to be told that she could not. 

“Why, no, don’t you see?” laughed 
Pollyanna, gleefully. “The game is to 
find something in everything to be 
glad about; and you couldn't even be- 
gin to hunt, for there isn’t anything 
about you but what you could be glad 
about. There wouldn’t be any game 
to it for you! Don’t you see?” 

Mrs. Carew flushed angrily. In her 
annoyance she said more than per- 
haps she meant to say. 

“Well, no, Pollyanna, I can’t say 
that I do,” she differed coldly. “As 
it happens, you see, I ean find noth- 
ing whatever to be—glad for.” 

For a moment Pollyanna 
blankly. Then she fell 
amazement. 

“Why, Mrs. Carew!” she breathed. 

“Well, what is there—for me?” chal- 
lenged the woman, forgetting ali 
about, for the moment, that she was 
never going to allow Pollyanna’ to 
“preach.” 

“Why, there’s—there’s everything,” 
murmured Pollyanna, still with that 
dazed unbelief. “There—there’s this 
beautiful house.” 

“It’s just a place to eat and sleep— 
and I don’t want to eat and sleep.” 

“But there are all these perfectly 
lovely things,” faltered Pollyanna. 

“lm tired of them.” 

“And your automobile that will take 
you anywhere.” 

“I don’t want to go anywhere.” 

Polly anna quite gasped aloud. 

“But think of the people and things 
you could see, Mrs. Carew.” 

‘They would not interest me, Polly- 
anna.” 

Once again Pollyanna stared in 
amazement. The troubled frown on 
her face deepened. 

“But, Mrs. Carew, I don’t see,” she 
urged. “Always, before, there have 
been bad things for folks to play the 
game on, and the badder they are the 
more fun ’tis to get them out—find 
the things to be glad for, mean. But 
where there aren’t any bad things, I 
shouldn’t know how to play the game 
myself.” 

(Contnued next week) 
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Negro woman bragging on her husband— 
“Dat husband of mine sho is one good pro- 
vider,—he done found me three new places 
to wash at dis week,” 
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Saturday, December 23, 1916] 


Georgia Farm Machinery Dealers’ 
Short Course 


ELIEV&NG that there is a demand 
on the part of dealers in farm ma- 


chinery in Georgia for a better knowl- 


edge of various kinds and types of 
farm machinery suited to Georgia 
conditions, the Department of Agri- 
cultural Espineering is offering for 
the first time a short course of this 
nature, 

Diversified farming, which will 
come with the boll weevil where it 
has not already come, means new 
kinds of farm machinery for the 
South, A knowledge of the mechan- 
ical principles involved, the  effici- 
ency, labor-saving ability, draft, 
etc., ef varieus types of machines, 
is most essential to a dealer who is 
looking ut for the best machines 
to sell, 


Ten days spemt with experts at the |: 


College of Agriculture will be of im- 
mense value in loading the dealer 
up with the best line of selling talk 
that he can obtain. He can then 
speak with confidence and authority 
about the machines which he sells. 

The following topics will be given 
especial attention: 

Preparation Machinery.—With var- 
ious types of machines for illustra- 
tions, discussions will be given con- 
cerning mechanical principles, adap- 
tation to varying conditions of soils 
of Georgia, labor-saving and general 
efficiency of plows, manure spread- 
ers, lime distributors, harrows, rol- 
lers, planks, etc. 

Seeding Machinery.—A considera- 
tion. will be given drills, single and 
double-row cotton planters, with 
complete analysis of mechanical ar- 
rangements and requirements. 

Harvesting Machinery.— Mowers, 
rakes, binders, corn binders and corn 
sledge will be discussed relative to 
their mechanical requirements for 
efficiency, careful investigations be- 
ing made of the parts of each ma- 
chine, 

Storing Machinery.—Threshing ma- 
chines, silage cutters, huskers, shred- 
ders, hay. balers, etc., will be con- 
sidered with reference to the me- 
chanical principles involved and the 
proper handling for greater effi- 
ciency. 

Farm Motors.—Five lectures will 
be given on gasoline, kerosene, and 
stationary and traction steam en- 
gines, the various types of engines 
being used for illustrating the dis- 
cussions, 

Farm Conveniences.—Practical dis- 
cussions will be given on dairy 
equipment, pumps, home waterworks, 
hydraulic rams, pipes and _ fittings, 
lighting plants, sanitary appliances, 
fencing. 

Readers wishing detailed informa- 
tion should write to 

ANDREW M. SOULE. 

Athens, Ga. 





Florida | Farmers’ Ten-day Short 
Course Begins January 9 


RRANGEMENTS are practically 
complete for the Farmers’ Ten 
Day Short Course at the University 
of Florida.which begins Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 9, During the second week of 
the course the fifth annual meeting 
of the Florida Livestock Association 
and the annual Livestock Institute of 
the University of Florida will be held. 
In making up the program for the 
course, J. E. Turlington, professor of 
agronomy in the College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Florida, touched 
on nearly all of the most important 
phases of agriculture in the state. 
The discussions are grouped so that 
those offered each day will be along 
the same general line. This will 
make it convenient for those unable 
to attend the whole session, although 
the whole session will be profitable. 
The instruction offered during this 
ten-day period is free, except for a 
fifty-cent registration fee; there is no 
tuition and ne entrance examinations. 























The lectures and discussions will be 
given by professors in the University, 
College of Agriculture and Experi- 
ment Station and special instruction 
will be available through the presence 
of successful Florida farmers and 
state officials. 





Getting Pictures for the School 
Room 


WHEN our school opened the first 

year, the children were asked to 
bring pictures to hang on the walls, 
and otherwise to codperate in making 
the school the best in the county. 
The name “Home School” was selec- 
ted as an ideal to help in carrying 
out this purpose. The pictures were 
gladly contributed and put on the 
walls. Blackboards were put up, the 
floors were oiled, and later much of 
the playtime was spent by the teach- 
ers and older pupils in cleaning off 
the grounds. 


Before the school had been co- 
Operating many weeks a debating 
society was organized. It met every 
week and had a good attendance 
from school and community. It might 
well be called a community debating 
society. Surprising ability in public 
speaking soon revealed itself. 

The last half of each Friday was 
usually given over to spelling match- 
es, ciphering races, story telling, and 
the like. Fundamentals were stressed 
in all the grades. The pupils were 
lined up and marched to and from 
the building at given signals. 

M. F. BUMGARNER. 

Wilksboro, N. C. 











but not a single chill gets near 


Smokeless Oil Heater. 


pensive to buy and to use. 


dealer. 


(New Jersey) 
BALTIMORE 
Washington, D.C. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 








GE 
WEST RALEIGH, 


Offers a Winter Course in General Agriculture for Farmers. 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 16th to FEBRUARY 13th, 1917. 
A fine opportunity to study the best methods in present day 


Agriculture. 


For circular of information, write 


E. B. OWEN, Registrar, West Raleigh, N. C. 


Who’s Afraid of Chills? 


The wind can howl at the eaves, and the 
frost spin traceries on the window panes— 


For his bath, beside his crib; your own dress- 
ing, a cozy breakfast table—get a Perfection 


It’s quick to heat, durable, dependable. Inex- 
As easy to carry 
about as a work-basket, and good-looking 
wherever you leave it. The comfort insurance 
today of more than 2,000,000 homes. Ask any 
good department store, furniture or hardware 


Use Aladdin Security Oil—for best results 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Charleston, W, Va. 
Charleston, S. C. 
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the youngster. 
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NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS 





N. C. 























Ld ee Xt best commercial fertilizer. Costs 


With legumes or other nitrogen becomes complete 


0) OSCG 
Tae fertilizer. Will not leach away. 


Oriole Ave., 





SEMINOLE PHOSPHATE CO., 





DOUBLE FERTILIZER VALUE AT HALF COST 


Gives plants about twice as much phosphorus as 








Look for Our Analysis 
Tag on Every Bag. Be 
Sure You Get SOFOSC® 


less than half. 


Write for prices. 





Croom, Florida 











WINTER OPENING, 
January 2 and 3, 1917. 


Citnplfeinusyge: This is the Largest, 
INCORPORATED Best Equipped Busi- 


ness College in North Carolina. 
and English taught by experts. 


KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Send for Finest Catalog Cror Prebtienes in This State. 
s Free. 


RALEIGH, North Carolina 
CHARLOTTE, North Carolina 





EGGS-POULTRY | 


We are the largest hand'ers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 





Commission Merchants, 





ship? The highest market price guaranteed J | $1.50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
with quick returns. Give us atrial. Refer- | || scription for one year each if sent in to- 
ence Ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. gether: or 

WOODSON-CRAIG CO., | $2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 


RICHMOND, VA 
= 











The man who's wise will advertise. 


Our Two Best 
|| Subscription Offers 


scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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FIRE CAN’T BURN 


Sparks, blown by the wind, set fire 
to wooden shingle roofs. Make your 
House and Barns safe from fire! Use 
Everwear” Roofing. It can’t burn. 
Guaranteed. 
“EVERWEAR” ROOFING 
Price $3.37 Per 100 Square Feet 
irect to you. Freight Paid 
Lasts longer than wooden shingles— 
Looks better. Easy to nailon. You 
save 50 to 75cents a square by writing 
today for Big Free Samples and 30 
Day Bargain Offer Number P,. 
Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P, Savannah, Ga. 
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IMPROVED 


WILLIAMS ™ 250%" 


SAVE money by grind- 
ing your owngrain. MAKE 
money grinding for your 
neighbors. Increase food 
value 25 per ct. to stock by § 
feeding ground instead of 4. 
whole grain. Doit witha §— 
WILLIAMS MILL, the 
fastest, cleanest grind- 
ing, most trouble-proof 
millmade. Newscreen- & 
ing device protects 
buhrs from hard substances, removes dirt 
from grain before grinding which insuresex- 
tra pure, high-grade meal. Castiron fan case 
and grain spout, new oiling system, long- 
wearing, thoro-grinding, pebble stone grit 
burhs. Insist on the improved WILLIAMS=— 
the difference is inside. Catalog free. 


WILLIAMS MILL MFG. CO., BOX 27, RONDA, N. C. 














No Home Should Be ff f 
Without Running Water 7 


It means health, comfort and pleasure to 
the whole family. The gasoline-engine- 
driven equipments involve only the very 
slight cost of an occasional gal- 
lon of gasoline or other fuel. 


PRICES, $30.00 AND UP. 


Supply you with running @® 
water for drinking and clean- 
ing purposes, fire protec- 
tion, and other uses. Write 
‘us today. 


VIRGINIA MACHINERY & 
WELL C€0., 


RICHMOND, VA. 











Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Little Stories of Community Co6dperation 





| School Consolidation Put New Life 
Into This Community 

BOUT five years ago a few of the 

more progressive citizens of our 
neighborhood began to advocate com- 
bining the three one-teacher schools, 
which ran about four months each 
year, and have instead a good graded 
|school of several teachers which 
| could run for eight months. At first 
|they met with a good deal of 
opposition, but finally succeeded in 
getting enough interested to begin 
definite plans for a new building. 

A site was selected as near the 
center of the district as possible, and 
work began on the new house which, 
when completed, presented quite a 
pleasing contrast to the former build- 

i ings. It consisted of three large 
| classrooms, well equipped as to heat- 

ing, light and ventilation, a lunch- 
room, cloak-room and a large audi- 
| torium. 

| The ladies soon organized a school 
improvement society and discussed 
plans for beautifying the grounds, 
etc. In order to raise money to help 
furnish the building, they gave oyster 
suppers, box suppers, bazaars and, 
with the help of the young people, 
had several good plays for which 
they charged a small admittance fee. 

The girls have organized tomato 
clubs, and each week the county 
| demonstrator comes one day and 
teaches domestic science in the nice 
room fitted up for the purpose in the 
| basement. 

The boys have joined the corn, 
| poultry, and pig clubs, and have won 
| several prizes at the annual county 
fair. They are planting a school or- 
chard and vineyard and hope to have 
a small farm soon. 

Literary Societies have been or- 
ganized to meet every Friday night. 
Once each month they have an ex- 
tra program and invite the public. 

There is a decided improvement in 
the whole community. The farmers 
have painted their houses, bought im- 
proved tools, taken up modern meth- 
ods of farming, subscribed to papers 
and magazines, some have bought 
autos, and in general all have a 

| broader view- of life. The women 
































every farmer who uses it. 


years. 
3 years; $3 for 5 years 


scriptions.” 


The Progressive Farmer 


Farmers’ Account Book 


The Progressive Farmér Farmer’s Account Book is now ready. 
a simplified form of keeping farm accounts and will prove valuable to 


Has cardboard cover, about 40 pages. 


Our Special Offer 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER, Good Until Jnuary 31, 1917, is to send a copy 
prepaid to every one who will subscribe or renew for two or more 
We also make you a special rate of $1.50 for 2 years: $2 for 
; $5 for 10 years. 

When you accept be sure to say: “I want The Progressive Farmer 
Farmer’s Account Book, as promised in your offer for long-term sub- 


1917 


It is 























| that year. 





lave water in their kitchens, lights, 
and many of the modern things by 
which their work is lightened. They 
all find time to read some each day, 
and also to praise The Progresssive 
Farmer, through which their com- 
munity was brought to life. 
MRS. H. A. W. 
South Carolina. 


What the Progressive Women of a 
Neighborhood Can Do 

N AUGUST, 1916, Miss Hyde, then 

a member of Winthrop College 
faculty, attended one of our farmers’ 
institutes. While here she suggested 
and assisted in the organization of 
our club, to be known as “The Home 
Makers’ Club.” The object of this 
club was to broaden the outlook of 
home and family life, to encourage 
a social spirit, to consider the home 
a part of the community, having re- 
lation to church, school, and social 
well being. 

This Club flourished beyond our 
most sanguine expectations. Begin- 
ning with few members, it now has 
an enrollment of thirty-two. And 
every member can be counted on to 
work for the interest of Pleasant 
Valley. 

Under the management of this 
Club, we have since organized a Girls’ 
Sewing Club, with Miss Verda Wolfe 
as instructress. The work of this 
Club has also been very gratifying. 
These girls, from six to sixteen years 
of age, have been taught to do not 
only darning, patching, and plain sew- 
ing, but fancy work, tatting, crochet 
and embroidery. Their work has been 
highly praised by visitors, not only at 
our community fairs, but, also at our 
county fair. 

Soon after the organization of the 
Home-makers’ Club, a School Im- 
provement Association was organiz- 
ed. Joint meetings are held and each 
member of the Home-makers’ Club is 
a member of the School Improvement 
Association. In 1914 we held a floral 
fair, giving premiums for the finest 
chrysanthemums, roses, dahlias, ferns 
and other pot plants. A premium 
was also given for the greatest im- 
provement in front and back yards 
Encouraged by the suc- 
cess of our first effort, we decided in 
1915 to have a community fair, unit- 
ing with the Farmers’ Club in this 
work. 

On October 27 of this year we again 
had a community fair at the school- 
house. In the women’s department 
there was a fine display of canned 
fruits, vegetables, plain sewing and 
fancy work, showing marked 





im- 


| provement on work of former years. 
| The flowers also were very fine. The 
| farm products were in a large room 


of the building, and consisted of corn, 


| oats, alfalfa, peas of all kinds, soy 








| 


| was agitated. 


beans, potatoes, beets—in fact every- 
thing a farmer should raise. The 
livestock exhibit was excellent. 


A CLUB MEMBER. 





School Consolidation and Neighbor- 
hood Codperation 
IFTEEN years ago 
small country schools 
radius of five miles. These schools 
had one teacher each and terms of 
from three to five months. The sal- 


had four 
within a 


we 


| aries were small and the attendance 


indifferent. Some time later two of 
these schools got together and secur- 
ed a good teacher for an eight- 
months term. This lasted awhile, and 
then the movement for consolidation 
A meeting of ail the 
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Fall Spraying SCALECIDE” 
Controls Leat Cur] 
Don't put off the dormant spray untilthe spring rush. The weather 
may be bad or the ground too soft. Spray this fall and make sure of 
controlling peach leaf curl, San Jose scale, pear psylla, apple canker, 


You can save trees now that would die before spring. 
Better and cheaper than lime sulphur—cuts the labor 


collar rot, etc. 
Use “Scalecide.” 


Does the Work 
Cleans up the Trees 


cost. Never injures trees, hands, face or sump. Cost of spray mate- 
rials will advance before spring. 
today for free booklet, “The Whys and Wherefores of Fall Spraying.” 
B. G. PRATT CO., Manufacturing Chemiste. 
50 Church Street, New York City. 


Order now and save money. Write 


Department 23. 


| January 


patrons of the three schaols was held 
that resulted in their consolidation to 
form a good graded school. A suita- 
ble lot was obtained near a spring— 
Healing Springs—and- a modern 
three-room schoolhotise “built. 

As a good school was the desire 
and ambition of the community, it 
was decided never to elect any but 
first-class teachers. Consequently, 
Healing Springs graded school has a 
good reputation, and has sent out 
boys and girls that are making good 
in their chosen occupations. Several 
have won scholarships to. state 
schools. 

We have a good library of carefully 
selected books, and the pupils are en- 
couraged to read as many as they 
will, Anyone can have the use of 
books by filing for and returning 
same. There is an inspiration for 
children to go to such a school, and 
many walk three miles to get to this 
school. 

Last year we organized a commun- 
ity improvement association that 
has helped unite the people to some 
extent, but there is much need for co- 
Operation. In November we had our 
first community fair. It was a reve- 
lation as to what could be done by a 
few on short notice. Next year we 
expect to have better exhibits, for the 
people will know what to take to a 
fair. There is a stimulus fer better 
grades in all kinds stock and _ pro- 
ducts. We hope much good has been 
done through our association, and 
the future holds bright promise for 
more. “A MEMBER.” 





What the S.I. A. of Prospect Is 
Doing 

ON SEPTEMBER 29 a school im- 

provement association was organ- 
ized at this place. There was no one 
in the community that really knew 
what we were to do. We first de- 
cided to put patent desks in our 
school (we just lacked $20 having 
enough). 

Hallowe’en was not very far off, so 
we decided we would have an inter- 
tainment. 

We decorated the room in autumn 
leaves and Jack-O’lanterns and hung 
curtains over the windows. Five 
cents admission was charged. First 
we had the president to tell what the 
S. I. A. was, and what the money 
would go for that we made _ that 
night. 

Then we had a young man tell us 
all about Hallowe’en, at the close of 
which all the ghosts and witches 
came in, marched around and went 
back out. 

There were several old men of the 
community who volunteered to tell us 
about their boyhood days, their go- 
ing to school and the tricks they 
played. 

Now the ghosts and witches came 
in and took possession. 

In one corner of the room lunches, 
sandwiches and cake were sold. In 
another corner a bazaar was ar- 
ranged at which pincushions, hand- 
kerchiefs and ties were sold. Then 
we had a guess cake which brought 
40 cents in guesses. Then the guesser 
auctioned it off to the highest bid- 
der for 45 cents, realizing 95 cents on 
the cake. 

In all we made $17, clearing $13. 
Any organization could have some- 
thing like this. It is easy, new and 
simple. 

MRS. F. L. SMITH. 


Prospect, Ala. 





| Coming Farmers’ Meetings 





Meeting of the Association 
Agricultural Workers, New 
24, 25, 26, 1917. 
Carolina Stock Breeders’ 
Winston-Salem, January 
Georgia Stock Breeders’ 
ens, January 15 to 17, 1917 
Florida Stock Breeders’ 
Gainesville, January 16 to 19, 
Association of Southern 
Workers, New Orleans, 
1917. 


of Southern 
Orleans, La., 


North 
tion, 


Associa- 
9 to 12, 1917. 
Association, Ath- 


Association, 

1917. 
Agricultural 

January 24, 265, 26, 





Saturday, December 23, 1916] 


MAKING A BETTER COMMUNITY 


The Citizen of Any Community, Regardless of His Station or Call- 
ing, Owes It His Best Efforts in Its Upbuilding—Some Practical 


Examples of What May Be Done 


By James D. Burton, Harriman, Tenn. 


of honor, trust, or authority in a 

community owes that community 
a service, whether his support comes 
directly from the people where he 
resides or not. “What is this to me? 
I don’t care whether it succeeds or 
fails; it is nothing to me.” I join issue 
with anyone who takes this view of 
his relation to a community where 
he resides. It is a narrow and selfish 
way of looking at things. 

When I was appointed General 
Secretary of the Railroad Young 
Men’s Christian Association, at Oak- 
dale, Tennessee, I found myself in 
rural surroundings in the Fenmnessee 
Mountains where the community’s 
social and religious life needed my 
codperation. As these are personal 
experience letters, I will give the 
ways in which I have coéperated with 
the rural community about Oakdale. 


Wea man who holds a position 


Paying Cash for Country Produce 


HE Railroad Y. M. C. A., of which 

I had charge, has a large restau- 
rant department where we furnish 
over five hundred meals and lunches 
every twenty-four hours, and of 
course require a large quantity of 
country produce. The annual expen- 
ditures of the Association were over 
sixty thousand dollars per year, or 
a little better than five thousand dol- 
lars per month. The nearest city 
market is Knoxville, fifty-five miles 
away. Instead of buying all of my 
restaurant supplies from produce deal- 
ers in Knoxville, I bought as much 
as could be obtained direct from the 
farmers in the Oakdale neighborhood. 
I always paid them in cash on de- 
livery for all their produce, such 
as chickens, eggs, potatoes, turnips, 
cantaloupes, apples, and everything 
which we could use in the restau- 
rant department. 


This amounted to a considerable 
sum in the run of a year, and I 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
I have provided many farmers of my 
neighborhood with a little ready cash 
at a time when it came in mighty 
handy. 


Buying Wholesale for Country 
Church 


HE churches of the neighborhood 

were struggling to meet their 
financial obligations, and many times 
during the year would give ice cream 
and oyster suppers in order to raise 
money to pay off some debt. I in- 
variably used the machinery of the 
organization at my disposal for these 
churches, and would order at whole- 
sale prices whatever they requested. 

They would settle with me at the 
wholesale price for everything or- 
dered. This proved a great conven- 
ience and help to the churches in this 
neighborhood. Many times during 
the summer months the free use of 
the lawn about our building was ten- 
dered the churches and young people’s 
societies for their entertainments. 


Free Entertainment for Ministers 


HERE is a hotel feature in con- 

nection with the work at Oakdale, 
and ministers of the gospel were en- 
tertained free of charge while trav- 
eling in the discharge of their duties. 
This averaged about one man regu- 
larly for room and board, but I look 
upon it as a religious contribution to 
the community. I do not feel that 
the institution has ever lost anything 
by extending this courtesy. 

Entertaining Christian workers free 
is becoming less and less a responsi- 
bility of the individual, and it is mak- 
ing Christian work in rural communi- 
ties more expensive and difficult to 
do. The personal contact of the con- 
secrated minister with the family 
life of the community is not what 
it used to be, and the home is missing 
much of this blessed ministry. In 











providing a comfortable stopping 
place for the ministers at Oakdale it | 
made it possible for them to do a | 
community service which otherwise 
they would probably not have been 
able to do. 


Cosperation With Sunday Schools 


ars entering this field about ten 
years ago I found that the Sunday 
school work was neglected, and that 
it needed help. The Bible school met 
in a one-room frame church building. 
There were three classes at its best, 
sometimes there was only one for 
lack of pupils and teachers. An aged 
lady was trying to superintend the | 
school. The hour of meeting was ir- | 
regular; sometimes the school met at 
9 o’clock, again at 10 o’clock. 

IE began attending this Sunday 
schcol, and giving my codperation. 
After a time the school was graded 
according to the ages of the scholars. 
The school grew from forty scholars 





to over two hundred in number. 
Cradle roll and home departments 
were cstablished. A teacher train- 


ing class was organized. Much at- 
tention was paid to Christmas Day, 
children’s day, and rally day enter- 
tainments. 

The classes in this one-room church 
were separated by curtains, a heavy, 
dark green curtain cloth being used. 
These curtains were suspended by 
rings from wires, and could be pushed 
back against the walls when the 
school was brought together or for 
a preaching service. Four curtain 
poles, about two inches square, were 
used in the room for supporting the 
wires upon which were strung the 
curtains. 

During the past few years this work 
has grown to large proportions. 
There are now two flourishing San- 
day schools in Oakdale instead of one, 
with several hundred enrolled. The 
county has been organized, and many 
Sunday school rallies and conven- 
tions have been held in Oakdale and 
other parts of Morgan County. When 
the work was started there was not 
a resident minister in the village. 
There are now two ministers giving 
full time to this field. A nice brick 
church has been erected, with Sunday 
school rooms in the basement, and a 
second church building is under 
course of construction. 


Securing Election Returns 


RRANGEMENTS were made with 
the Western Union Telegraph 
Company to have a wire strung from 
their line to the large dining-room 
of the Y. M. C. A., and an operator 
put in charge to take the president- 
tial election returns as they were 
flashed by wire throughout the coun- 
try. In turn I had them put on a 
screen through the use of a lantern. 
The people of the neighborhood were 
invited, including the ladies. Comfor- 
table seats were provided, and the 
room heated. Music was furnished 
by an orchestra. The people through- 
out this rural community were pres- 
ent, and enjoyed the evening. Ad- 
mission was free. The service had 
been arranged for and financed by 
the Association and a few friends. 
These things have been named in 
the hope that they may prove sug- 
gestive in the way of neighborhood 
improvement. Oakdale is not a large, 
wealthy place. It is about the aver- 
age little village or town you will 
find within reach of every rural com- 
munity throughout the South. It oc- 
curs to the writer that there are in- 
dividuals and commercial bodies in 
our rural villages that could codper- 
ate in many ways in making country 
neighborhoods better places to live 
in. An individual, with a large vision 
and perseverance, can get out and 
work wonders for his neighborhood 
improvement. 
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Our Thanksgiving 
Acknowledgment 


From every village, hamlet and rural route they came—they continue 
to come—from over the hills, from out of the valleys, from across 
the rivers they come. Every mail brings its quoto of the ten-weeks’ 
new subscriptions. They swirl and eddy and form drifts on the desks 
of our editors. Our offer, as you will remember, was, for every new 
ten-weeks’ subscription procured we would renew the sender’s sub- 
scription one month. 


We expected it. We thought you would do just as you have done in 
response to our Thanksgiving Billion Dollars Prosperity call. We 
knew our readers to be loyal. Past experience taught us this. But 
the vast volume of these ten-weeks’ subscriptions has so completely 
snowed us under that we are forced to ask our friends to kindly 
accept, for the time being, this published acknowledgement until we 
have opportunity to individually thank you, for we are grateful, and 


we are happy, and we are mighty busy, too, taking care of all this 
new business. 


Then, Too, the Inspiring 
Letters 


Then, too, the inspiring letters we reccived are going to do a whole 
lot of good in helping us make The Progressive Farmer serve better 
the needs of Southern farmers. Because we mention the subscrip- 
tions first, don’t get the idea that we esteem these of greatest im- 
portance. We must have them, is granted; but, just the same, we 
are pleased by the intelligent suggestions and the truly helpful 
advice received from many of our readers. The keen insight some of 
these disclose and the facility with which they express their thought 
shows the editor prospective crop to be large and the supply of 
writers on farm subjects to be almost unlimited. The editors will 
have to behave or some reader may have their jobs. Yes, we thank 
you also and just as much for your letter as we do for the substantial 
endorsement of your subscription club. : 


And Did You Send Yours? 


And did you send your letter and your club of ten-weeks’ subscrip- 
tions? The more the merrier. If you have sent one club we won’t 
feel offended should you send another. Keep in mind our offer is for 
every new ten-weeks’ subscription accompanied by ten cents we will 
renew your own subscription one month. We desire that you send 
at least twelve for we find it costs so much to change a date on the 
mail list that a renewal for less than twelve months is not profitable. 
Should by any chance your club fall below twelve we will allow you 
credit provided you send along sufficient additional remittance to 
make up for the entire year. For example, if your club runs to six 
new ten-weeks’ trial subscriptions, send the 60 cents which you have 
collected and add 50 cents of your own money to pay your term one 
year, as the price is one dollar a year. Should you send nine of the 
ten-weeks’ subscriptions at 10 cents each add 25 cents of your own 
money and so on. 


Shall We Extend the Offer Through 
Christmas Week? 


We see no good reason why even the most tardy and belated sub- 
scription should not be welcomed and so go right ahead with the club 
you have started. Begin a club if you haven’t.one under way. Don’t 
wait until Christmas week either for some other club raiser may beat 
you to the ten-weeks’ subscriber whom you have counted on to pay 
you his dime. Remember the 10 weeks for 10 cents offer is still open 
and do not forget that you earn one month’s extension of your own 
subscription for every ten-week’s subscription you send us. 


Again we thank those from whom clubs were received and we are 
wishing all a merry Christmas and a happy New Year. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Fiorida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to uppear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice 8 centsj 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initia) In name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1 

Rates for combined 
known on application. 


| | MACHINERY 


For Sale—One two or four horse-power, 





i editions made 




















and jack. Good as new. Mrs. A. B. Care 
penter, South Boston, Va, 

~Jnternational Kerosene Engine, 1% horse- 
power, on truck. Good as new. Price $60. 


J. A. Matthews, Morrisville, N.C. 


Tom Huston Guaranteed Peanut Sheller— 
Don’t tnjure kernels. Shells two bushels 
hour. Representatives wanted everywhere, 
Thomas Huston, Henderson, Texas. 


| HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED | 


Men—100 per cent profit gurranteed sell- 
mg spray pump and automobile washer. 
Write Russiler Company, Johnstown, Ohio, 











~Wanted—Position as manager. Experience 
with modern methods in the South, also 
stock, Single, sober, and steady. L, Fere- 
bee, Ridgland, S. C. 


Partner Wanted—(Single man) on @ poul- 
try, berry and truck farm, one mile from a 
tewn of 7,000 inhabitants. Blenheim Poul- 
try Farm, Clifton Forge, Va. 


Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery 
stock. Good proposition for the right man, 
Smith | Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


Wanted—Position as 
Scientific and practical 
age 24, college education, 
Sober habits. Address 
Greenville, S. C. 


Salesman—For High-class Tobacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. yood pay 
and promotion for steady workers, Complete 
instruction sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Co., 
Danville, Va., Box C-54, 


Scistion Wanted By high-grade farm 
manager. Experienced with tobacco, cotton, 
A general knowledge of diver- 


beef cattle, 
sified farming. Good recommendations, I. 
1, Reidsville, N. C. 


Py Walker, Rt, 

““Wanted—A man to run a small 
the South; also, understands the poultry 
business scientifically; all correspondence 
confidential replying in own Fr 4 writing 
and giving references, J. L. M., Box 284, 
Raleigh, rm. ¢, 


Housekeeper—Re fined "young man 
has charge of manufacturing plant in the 
eountry desires middle aged lady, accus- 
tomed to country life, to keep house for 
him. New brick house with modern con- 
veniences, Servants, Pleasant home, good 
salary to right lady. Rufus Isenhour, Rt, 2, 
New London, N. C. 











farm manage vr. 
experience. Single, 
Energetic worker. 
, “Farmer,” Box 212, 














who 


y for the right man_ 


An ~ opportunity for the and 
his family. I will furnish good dwelling, 


and living conditions, and make contract as 
reeommended by The Progressive Farmer 
for a tenant manager of my farm, Want 
@ progressive, go-ahead do-things man— 
one who is not afraid of manual labor and 
knows how to care for and handle livestock. 
A reader of The Progressive Farmer, Write 
telling me of your experience. Thos. W, 
Ferguson, Ferguson, N. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Shorthand — Tuition paid monthly from 
guaranteed salary. Railroad fare deducted. 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 


Established, Representative School—Most 
liberal proposition to ambitious young people 
eovering both board and tuition. Write to- 
day. Virginia Commercial & Shorthand Cal- 
lege, ine., Lynchburg, Va. 


| LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


Large Berkshire s—Stone 
ersburg, Va, 


@hoice 




















Gate ‘Farm,  Pet- 








pedigreed Berkshire pigs. ‘Bar- 
gains, Write quick, Ray Wagner, Trout- 
man, North Carolina, 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
~~ Registere -d Duroc-Jers®y male pigs, prices 
reasonable. R. Swift, Elko, Va 
“Duroc Shoats—Five months old and bred 
sow. G, T. Yagel & Son, Chase City, Va, 
Sold—A carload recently. Some fine Duroc 
boars and gilts left. $10 to $50. W. W. Shay, 
Cruso, N. C, 
Registered Duroc male and female pigs, 


Colonel] and Defender strains. 
Naskvilie, Tenn. 

Pedigreed 
months old, $5. 


Knapp Farm, 


Duroe-Jersey pigs, 


nearly 3 
Bred sows, $30. 


Altavista 


Farm, ‘Darlington, Maryland, 

For Sale—Some fine registered Duroc- 
Jersey bred gilts. S. T. Liles, Principal Mon- 
tice No High — Se hool, Brown Summit, N. GC. 

Duroc -Jersey Pigs, 8 weeks old, $4.50 


each, also Duroc-Jersey sow due to farrow 
January 30th. J. W. Morrison, Rt. 1, Wax- 
haw, N. C. 





On C's. i‘ 
~ Registered O. I. C. Pigs— H. A. Bolick, 
Hickory, m, C, 

~ MULEFOOTS — 
~ Mulefoot “Bargains—G,_ a ~ Toole, J Aiken, 


Seuth Carolina. 


farm in | 














Registered Mulefoots—The hog for the 
South. Bellhaven Farm, Johnson City, Tenn, 
HAMPSHIRES 


2 Hampshire Hogs—All 





ages. ~ Everything 





priced to sell quick. Sumner Mumma, De- 
ecatur, Ind. a 
FOLAND-C HINA : 
Poland-Chinas—Size with quality. ~ Pigs, 


serviceable boars, bred gilts and tried sows. 
J. D. Thomas & Co., Round Hill, Va. 


Registered Poland- China Hogs—Big type 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 
sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
now. W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 


‘Big type prolific Poland-China, World Won- 
der, our 1,000-pound herd boar, cost us $305 
a. public auction, . Registered, 125 pound, 
cilera immune boars sired 7" him from 
litters of 11 and 12, each $17. 0 weeks old 
borer PS, $11 cach. S, R. Thompson, Gallion, Ala. 

HEREF ORDS 

5) registered Hereford Bulls, 3, 255. ‘six to 
twenty-fo r months old. Good color and 
markings. Best breed. One extra fine herd 
bull four years old. Evans Lunsford, Cov- 


ington, Ga, 
Registered Hereford Bulls for Sate—One 
fine one, 2% years old, weight about 1,800. 


One calf 7 months old. 
Buford, Oak Grove 
Bowman, Buford, Ga. 
HOLSTEINS 
Registered Holstein <ccifers and Bulls— 
Tinapp Farm, Nashville, T nn, 


“For Gale—One xtra nice grade Holstein 
Splendid dairy type. R. E. 


heifer, bred, 
Lawrence, Statesville, IN: : (G, 


Reference Bank of 
Stock Farm, H. B. 














Registered Holstein ‘Calves—Finely bred 
bull eaives for sale. Herd tuberculin-tested 





by U. S. Government, Write J. P. Taylor, 
Orange, Va. 
RED POLLS ; 
“Fer Sale—Three Rea Polled ‘Cows. In- 


qutre of Morton V. Bass, Rice. Va, 
OCVSES AND JACKS 


For Sale or Exchange for cattle, or cheap 
mulcs, One high-class Arabir1 stud colt, 3 | 
years olc in spring, weight 1,110 pounds, 
color red and white spotted. Handsome an- 
imal. J. L. Mitchell, Walnut Cove, N. C, 

RABBITS 


Belgian Hares- Mai best that grow, 











~ped- 














igreed. J. J, Feether, 15(7 North. Richmond, 
Virginia. 
DOGS 

Pedigreed Collie Pups—M. K. Stroud, 
Herndon, Va. 

For & le—Pedigreed Collie pups. s. Male $5; 
female $2.50. Write S. BE, Bure, Covapeake, 
North Carolina, 


irae TWO OR MORE BREEDS _ 
“Pedigr eed Duroc and Poland-China | shoats, 





big bone kind. Frank Stoneburner, Edin- 
burg, Va. 
Southdowns, Lambs, Collie pups, Essex, 


Poland-Chinas, 
L. G. Jones, 


Tamworths, gilts, bred sows, 
Tobaccoville, N. C. 





Registered Holstein and Jersey bull calves 
at farmers prices. Registered Berkshire hogs. 
Low ge with quality. Jasper Stock Farm, 

a. 


Wanted at Once—Car ‘grade ‘Holsteins : and 
Jerseys, milkers and springers. Quote prices 
and description. J, Wannamaker Patterson, 
Barnwell, &. C. 

At a 
Bull 
more 
side, 


Motley, 


Bargain—Owing to 
Association, we sell 
2nd best cow. 
Rt. 


~@issolution of of 
bull out of Bilt- 
Address C. L. Wood- 
8, Pelzer, 8S. C. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


DUCKS 


For “Sale—Imperial Pekin Ducks. Fine 
specimens that will make early layers. R. 
Be. Cassell, Harriman, Tenn. 


GAMES 














| Toms $4; 


TURKEYS 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
COTTON 





Bourbon Red Turkeys for Sele—Bryan 
Mercer, Sampit, 8. 


Bourbon Red Turkeys $4 and $3, Mrs. 
Henry Cude, Colfax, N. CG 


Mammoth ‘Bronze Turkeys for. Sale—Hill- 
crest Poultry Farm, Eidson, ‘Tenn. 


“Mammoth Bronze Turke Ly s lar gest strains, 
Mrs, J. T. Gooding, Oriental, nN. GC, 

“Mammoth 
strain, Mrs. S. 











Bronze Tur keys — _— Shofne - 
H. Greene, Dumbarton, S. C. 

“Mammoth “Bronze Turkeys—Bred from big 
hens and giant prize-winning tom. Sunny- 
side Farm, Jonesville, Va. 

“Pr ize winning Bourbon 
hens $3. Miss Lela Geddie, Fay- 
etteville, N. C., Rt. 1, Box 13. 


“White Holand Turkeys—Extra fine ones. 





Red Turkeys— 





Two Biue Ribbons State Fair, Columbia, this 
year, ‘Toms $4. F, L. Allison, Beaufort, 


South Carolina, 





Full-blooded Young Bronze “Turkeys for 
Sale—i916 hatched. 17 to 18 pound toms 
$7; 19 to 20 pound toms $8; 22 to 23 pound 
toms $9; 25 to 26 pound toms $10; 13 pound 
hens $5; 15 pound hens $6; 17 to 18 pound 
hens $7. Ali from first prize winning stock 
and extra prize of $18 lamp. Oliver J. Con- 
rad, Winston- Salem, N. C., Rt. 2. 


“WYANDOTTES 


“White Wyandotte cockerels, Regal strain. 
Mt. Rydol Farm, Amherst, Va. 


If you want something real good in Part- 
ridge and White Wyandottes, write Sandy 
Run Poultry Yards, Bllenboro, N. C. 


Best choice White Wyandotte cockerels, 
reasonable. Fishel an Dustin strains, John 
=. Shepherd, Rt. , surlington, N. G& 


Bred-to-lay White Wyan dottes—Win anda 
lay. A few more bir, free range, pedigreed 
cockerels $3 ee Cees exhibition 
bred-to-lay pens, $2 per 15. Pope Bass, Les- 














Toole’s Improved Cotton “Seed—G, Li “Toole, 
Aiken, 8. C. 





Cotton Seed—Over two bales. Fair blue 
ribbon, W. H. Kirkwood, Bennetsville, Ss. GC. 


For Sale—2,000 bushels improved big boll 
Cleveland cotton seed. W. N. Coleman, Cul- 
verton, Ga. 


Sale—100 bushels of Heavy Fruiter 
Cotton Seed. No boll weevils. To make 
quick sale $1.75 per bushel. Ralph Monger, 
Sanford, nN. & 








Steinheimer’s Cleveland made 876 pounds 
lint an acre, High records five years Geor- 


gia Station. Seed $2 bushel. R. P. Stein- 
heimer, Brooks, | Georgia, 

He awkins early prolific cottor. “sec d. ~ Write 
B. W. Hawkins, Noma, Ga., originator and 
grower of his “quick maturing cotton, for 
testimonials and 90 day test with prices 


of seed of this wonderful cotton and whip 
the boll weevil to a frazzle. 


Vandiver’s Heavy Fruiter “Cotton Seed— 
Earliest big boll. 40 bolls makes pound. 46 
per cent lint. No anthracnose. No boll wee- 
vils, Free from all diseases. 1% inch staple, 
Have private gin, Private culler. We are 
originators of this wonderful cotton. Others 
are imitators, Write us for proof, and special 
price for early delivery. Vandiver’s Seed Co., 
Lavonia, Ga. 
HEDGES 

For Sale—Amoor River Privet. Reynolds 

Nursery ‘"y Company, Winston-Salem, N, C. 





KUDZU 


Kudzu Plants—100 $2, postpaid. Noah Car- 
roll, Westville, Fla. 
LESPEDEZA 


Guaranteed Lespedeza Seed, $3.50 per 
bushel, Albert Annison, Zachary, La, 

















me Oaklana Plantation furnish “you with 











good clean lespedeza seed. A. M. Donnel}, 
lie, Ga, Ethel, La, 
PIGEONS PEAS 
Mated Pigeons for Sale—Varieties: Red Write me for ic ." 3 
Carneau, Homer, Whi.e King. Fine breed- w. Prince, Gurley, ~ C oe ee eee 
ers, all guaranteed, For tnformation, ad- set _ Siemens 
dress, Riverside Squab Yards, Courtland, ‘Write us for prices on new ‘crop pear, 
Virginia. Luther Cobb & Co., Culberson, N.C. 
_______ MISCELLANEOUS E BREEDS — We Buy Field Peas—Name price first let 
_ er ’ c Ay : 1 
“April” pullets ond yearling hens, $1. ~ Al- io ects nt b sce ro teow a Se 
tavista Farm, Darlington, Maryland, PECAN TREES 
“Finely bred Barred rocks and Giant Mam- ~ Peci is the time to set them. 


mouth Bronze turkeys, J. W. 
Va. 

Pure-bred Golden and Siiver 
Brown Leghorns. Prices right. 
Wilkesboro, N. C. 


Light Brahmas, Buff Cochin 
Guaranteed. Write wants. 
Kings, Cr eek, N.. GC, 

Bourbon Red Turkeys, Barred Rock chick- 
ens, pure-bred. Heavy layers. Beggs in sea- 
son. Uraha Poultry Farm, Rich Square, N. Gc 


Propst, Clarks- 
ville, 





Wyandottes, 
oO, F,. Biller, 





Bantams, 
Royster Laxton, 





Single Comb White Leghorns—Cockere 1s 
and hens, and Ancona cockerels for sale. 
Write for price. I. L. Newton, Jr., Red 


Springs, N. C. 


Baby Chie ks, 10e each. Eggs $1 per 15, 
Stock from White Leghorns, Rhode Island 
Reds, Black Leghorns. Harlan Farms, 
Lockhart, Ala, 








20 W hite Orpington hens $1 each; 2 roost- 





ers $2 each, or will exchange for Pit 
Games, Buckeyes, Anconas, Langshans or 
Black Minorcas. J. R. Morgan, Sylvania, 
Georgia. 

Cockerels for Sale—From prize winning 
stock at reasonable prices of White Wyan- 
dottes, Blue Andalusians, Hamburgs, An- 


conas, Write to the Hilton Poultry Farm for 
what you want, Hilton, Va 


Some Bargains in ae Comb> ‘Butt Or- 


pington Chickefis for December—Also one 
dozen pairs of Bourbon Red turkeys for 
quick sale. Orders promptly filled, Miss 


Julia Jones, Tobaccoville, N. CG; 


POU LTRY 
Best Disinfectant Lime Nest Begs ob Obtain- 














able, Dozen 50c; 3 dozen $1.25. Pareel 

For Sale—One pen Golden Duckwing pit | post prepaid. Tested Egg and Supply Go., 
Games, Rupert Clemmer, Dallas, N.C. Morrtstown, Tenn, 

Cornish Games, of Moore’s breeding, first 
prizes for two years. Plain View Farm, By- SEEDS AND PLANTS 
romville, Ga. 6 

GEESE BEANS 
“Trio pure- e-bred Toulouse geese, $7. First ~ For “Sale—Barly ‘Speckle, “or” ‘Ninety- -Day, 


check gets them, H. R. 
ter, South Carolina, 
LEGHORNS | 
Choice Brown Leghorns for Sale—Dover 
Mull, Shelby, N. C 


Blakeney, Lancas- 








new crop, Velvet beans $1.25 per bushel, f. 
0. | b., _Warthen, Ga W. H. Franks. 


BERM UDA 


~ Bermuda Grass Seed—Ratsed in Yuma 
Valley. Pure, new crop. Free samples and 
planting instructions, Thousands of satisfied 
customers, The South’s best pasture grass. 
Prices 37¢c in 100 pounds; 40¢c pound smaller 








White Leghorn cockerels, | $1.50. J. 5. 
Taylor, Rt. 3, High Point, N. C. 

Fine early Brown Leghorn cockerels, $2 
each, Frank Puryear, Orange, Va. 

100 Young's strain White Leghorn cock- 
erels, $1 each. Alabama Leghorn Farms 
Co., Ensley, Ala. 

ORPINGTONS | a 


WwW ‘hite e Orpingtons—C ocks, 
end pullets. 
ty, N.C, 


Buff Or p ingtons—Egegs : 
tor prices and 
ithe Iby, a <. 


~~ RHODE ISLAND REDS" 


~ First-class _ Single Comb Red 
$2.50. SB. B. Pruitt, Franklinton, 


Prize winning strains of 
Reds. Won 18 prizes at State and Durham 
Fairs. Fine dark cockerels, hens and pul- 
lets. Mrs. John Kerr, Durham, N, 


Fine Single Comb Reds—Hatched 
$20 setting of eggs, direct from 
Farms, Mass. Their best sons, $3, 
each, Miss Sadie Covington, 
North Carolina, 


cockerels, hens 
Midnight Poultry Farm, Liber- 


‘and stock, Write 
show record. Btoom Kendall, 


cockerels, 
N.C 
Single Comb 


from a 
Owen 
$5, $8 
Wadesboro, 


Single Comb Rhode _ 


Island _ Reds, 
prize 


stock $1 each, Ten hens or pullets 
and one coeckerel $10, Extra fine coeckerels 
$2.50. Pine Hill Poultry Farm, Jacksonville, 
Georg\a, 


from 











ROCKS 
Ten well marked, well bred Barred Rock 
pullets, $1 each, J. D. Harris, Dumbarton, | 


Virginia, } 





Pure-bred Barred Rock eggs, Thompson’s | 
strain, $1.50 per 15. D. W. Christeson, Au- 
tryville, N. Cc. 





lots. Delivered your station. R. S. Stitt & 
Son, Drawer A, Yuma, Ariz cona, 
CABBAG B 
All Varie ties Cabbage Plants—$1.50 £ per 
1,000; 20c per 100 by mail. Acme Plant Co., 


Yonges Island, S, Cc. 


Frost-proof ¢ ‘abbage  Plants—$1. 50 per 4,0 00. 


I guarantee count and delivery. <A. W. Per- 
ry, Yonges Island, 8. G 

For Sale—Frost- proof. Cabbage plants, 
grown from extra fine seed, $1.25 per 1,006; 
by express; $1 per 500 by mail. J. W. Out- 
law, Hahira, Ga. 

Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants— 
From puro Long Island seed, 500 50c; 1,060 
$1. Dealers special prices. Frazier Plant 
Ca, Katesville, N. Cc. 

Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Good plants 
from pure selected seeds, by express 1,000 
$1.50; 5,00@ wp $1.40. By parcel post pre- 
paid, 500 $1; 1,000 $1.75. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed, Stono Plant Ce., Johns Island, S. ec. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Barly Jersey 


and Charleston Wakefteld, Suceession «and 
Flat Dutch. 3y express, 660 $1; 1,400 $1.50; 
10,000 at $1.25. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Postpaid, 30¢ per 100, D. F. Jamison, Sum- 
mervilte, S. C, 

Fulwood’s Cabbage Plants—Now ready. 
Varieties: Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession and Flat Duteh. 
Prices: by express, 1,000 for $1.25; 5,000 to 
9,000 at $1 per thousand; 10,000 to 15,000 at 


90¢ per thousand, By mail, 500 for $1 post- 
paid, Plant an early fall garden and have 
headed cabbage before cold weather. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. P, 
D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga 











Begin Med cod in three to four years, 
both beauty and utility to the home. 
and valuable information free. 
Cairo, Ga, 

Papershell ~ Pecan Trees—Guaranteed to 
please you, Highest grade bred-up trees 
grown by experts of National reputation. 
Large illustrated booklet telling the truth 
about pecan trees free. Write for it at once, 
Bass_ Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss, 


Adda 
Prices 


J. B. Wight, 











POTATOES 
For Sale—Car load Irish Cobbler seed po- 
tatoes, “pure stock. Geo. C, Bonniwell, Har- 


borton, Va. 





‘STRAWBERRIES _ 

Lady Thompson 
Guaranteed, $1.35 thousand, deliv- 
Sam Rhyne, Bessemer City, N. C. 


WHEA? 


~Impr oved 
plants. 
ered, 


Strawberry 







Fine lot of seed wheat for sale, $2 a > a bu: 


el f. o. b. Blackstone, Va. Farmers. Wares 
house Co., T. E. Chambers, General Mana- 
ger. 





‘MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS 


¢ repe Myrtle, 


AND PL DAN’ i s 


purple and red. Altheas, al} 





colors, 20 and 25 cents, Agatha Davis, Clin- 
ton, 8. C. 
Cabbage, Collard and Lettuce Plants, $1 


per thousand, 
Salis sbury, _N. 


Garden ~ Seed—Buy 
wholesale prices,. F, 
Harrodsburg, Ky. 


Budded Pecans—Prices reasonable, 
peach trees, 8 cents. 


Strawberry $2. Oaklin Farm, 


‘direct. Write for 
C. Chelf, Sced Grower, 





Fine 
Kieffer pears, 10 cents, 











set catalogue, Hartwell Nurseries, Harte 
well, Ga. 

“WwW ant to Buy—Cowpeas and white peas 
Ali varieties. Spanish peanuts, soy beans, 
eane seed. Rowland & Co., Seedsmen, Au- 
gusta, Ga. 

Velvet Beans for Sale—W holesale and re- 
tail. Write for circular and prices Want- 
ed to buy peanuts. Brownings Seed Farm 
Helena, Ga 


Wanted to 


buy “sev eral hundred ~ bushe Is 
Whippoorwill, 


Iron, Brabham and Clay Peag 


aiso Spanish peanuts. Name lowest pricé, 
F. A. Bush, Richland, Ga. 

Wanted—Irish and sweet potatoes, peas, 
beans, dried fruits, also canned tomatocgs, 
corn, blackberrics, fresh eggs. Quote de- 
livered prices. Ben Puryear, Lynchburg, Va, 

Scupper nong, James and Misch vines, 5 for 
$1, postpaid. Also big rooted vines, 3 to 10 


years old that will bear grapes the first year 
$3 to $10 each. Southern Vineyard Co., 
ville, N. C. 

Wanted— 
hundred bushels 
Send samples 
rieties 
Sced Company, 


Trot- 


several 
peanuts, 
all \va- 
Kilgere 


Corn and 
Carolina 
price. Also 
varieties, 

City, Fla. 


[MISCELLANEOUS | 


Fer 
larger. 


Seed 
North 
and state 
cowpeas in large 
Plant 


Prolific 








Sale—100-ee¢ 
Mrs. M. lL. ¢ 
Two Pointer 

or exchange 

Rt. 5, 


Incubator, To 
illaway, 


instal} 
Rayle, Ga. 

ok ld. | Se h 
Tutheron, 





Pup e ight months o 
for chickens, Clifton 
Lincolnton, N. Cc. 
sell, exchange 
firearms, 
22 East 34th St., 
My 32-page 
rabbits for 
1607 North. 
Fruit, 
cans, 
save 
free. 








Buy, 


all sorts old.time and 
modern 


Stephens Van Rensselaer 
New York. 
book telling 
profit, 25 cents, 

Richmond, Va. 
Shade, Ornamental, Budded Pe- 
Walnuts, Grapevines, sold direct. We 
you agents’ commissions. Catalorue 
Cureton Nurseries, Austell, Ga. 


We offer for a limited time, this fine four 
Companien 


dollar Jub, Woman’s Héme 
Every Week, 





about. raising 
J. J. Pletcher, 





Aueantcan Magazine, and 
ene address for full year for 
Send check today. Ask for 
Agents wanted, Chas, A. 
Pearson Magazine Agency, 





Pearson, M: r., 
Welford, S. ¢ 


Bailar sseckoanat 








_ 














‘implements, 


Saturday, December 23, 1916] 


| OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


Small Farms for Sale—W. H. 
Dunn, N. C. 








Parrish, 





If «ou have a farm you want to sell, write 

J. } D4 Johnson, Middlesex, N. C 
Por Sale Cheap—Easy terms, Farm mules, 
seed and feed. O, R. Saury, 





Dougias, Ga, 

100 acres good grain and tobacco farm for 
sale. S. H. Mendenhall, Rt. 2, High Point, 
North Carolina, 








For Rent—Tobacco farm. Fertile land, 
good buildings, 3 miles south Wendell, N. 
Cc. Box 260, Raleigh, N, & 


~~ Bargains in rich Mississippi-% Yazoo Delta 
improved and pasture land. Houston Bros., 
Lumber Company, Vicksburg, Miss. 





Let us sub- divide your farm and sell at | 


at auction. We can get you highest price. 
Carolina Realty Company, Raleigh, N. C. 


~~ Southside Virgina Farm—300 acres, 100 
cleared, near good towns. $4,200 part cash, 
balance terms. Frank J. Carl, Kenbridge, 
Virginia, 





A number of desirable farms, 
write me fully your 
satisfaction. 
burg, Miss. 


Tf you will 
wants, will guarantee 
Thos. M. Ferguson, Hatties- 


“Desirable Eastern North Carolina Farms 
for Sale—Varying in size form 10 acres to 
2,000 acres, and from $10 to $150 per acre. 
Write for particulars, Joe Parker, Golds- 
boro, N,.. Gy 





Farms for Sale—235° “acres three miles west 
of Raleigh, near A. & M. College farm. Also 
one of 103 acres ten miles north of Raleigh. 
For terms, address Lassiter Mills, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, 





Stock and Grain ~ Farms—Good buildings, 
schools, churches, roads and neighbors, $15 


. to $30. W. F. Lambert, Coles Store, N. C, 


Good Farm for Sale Cheap—400 acres, 70 
cleared. % down or will trade for mules or 
other property I can use. 3alance to suit 
pure haser. W. D. McCranie, Milam, Ga 


Virginia Farms for Sale—lIf you want a 
grain, grass and stock farm; cotton and to- 
bacco, or combination farm, we can suit you 
in either, Have a large list of choice prop- 
erties to select from. Write for catalogue. 
Jeffreys, Hester & Company, Chase City, 
ba iia. 


et the facts about the most wonderful 
Sotton growing country in the world, where 
we raise the best cotton and most to the 
acre—where land can be bought cheap and 
on long time payments, for names of farm- 
ers from your own state now here, and print- | 
ed matter, write H. H. Clark, 106 Main, Cal- 
ipatria, Imperial Valley, California. 


For Sale—95 acres improved lands, seeded 
in grain and grass, suitable for model dairy 
farm, 30 acres branch meadow. Entire 
farm inclosed with woven wire. On good 


public road 4 miles from county site, Row- 
an County, N. C. 3 houses. Price $8,000; 
good terms. Write for descriptive list of 


other farms. Salisbury Realty & Insurance 
Co., Salisbury, Ni CG. 


Good Farm for Sale—285 acres rear Deep 
River church, four miles from High Point, 
two miles from Guilford College Station, 
half mile on good public road, fine neigh- 
borhood, close to school and church, black 
top soil with red subsoil. Well watered, 
plenty of fruit, dwelling and outbuildings. 
Forty dollars per acre, terms if wanted, im- 
mediate possession given, Write for full 
description. O, G. Augir, Greensboro, N. C. 


| PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK | 
SHROPSHIRES 


Wo are offering 
high-class reg- 
istered Shrop- 
shire Ewes, all 
bred and due to 
lamb in Janu- 
ary and Febru- 
ary. 

















There being a 
scarcity of 
sheep, this will 
be your oppor- 
tunity to get 
something 
worth while. 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N.C. 














LARGE 
The youn 
ment was 


SERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
boar we just sold the U. 8S. Govern- 
trom a litter of fifteen and weighed 

pounes at seven months of age. We have 
ae others of similar character, Our eicht herd 
boars weigh 740 to 820 pounds at two and three 
years of age, in breeding condition. Would weigh 
1,000 in flesh. If you want big ones from big 
litters write us. If you want the little kind at 
cheap prices, write some one else. 

Cc. & HARPENDING, 

Box 60, DUNDEE, WN. Y. 

















USE A SHORTHORN BULL. 

Are you raising beef? A Shorthorn bull will give 
you more scale and bone and more pounds of flesh for 
a@ given amount of feed than any other breed. 

Are you a dairyman? A Shorthorn bull with milk- 
ing ancestt -y will maintain your milk supply and will 
sire calves that will be quickly salable at a much high- 
er price than you can hope for from a dairy-bred bull 

Are you a farmer? The Shorthorn is the ideal for 
your purpose, because it is adapted to all conditions, 
of quiet temperament, takes on flesh readily, and 
yields a liberal flow of milk 

The Shorthorn always works improvement. 

AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREED oki ASS'N 
{3 Dexter Park Ave. cH {CAGO, 1iL. 


SHORTHORN BULLS 


A few fine young Shorthorn Bulls 
ready for service. Write at once 
for prices, etc. 

SHEDDEN FARMS, 
| Raymond, Georgia. 


FOUR HORSE COLTS—— 


1 Year old. Sired by registered Wilkes stallion. Or 
will exchange for Jersey Cows. 


G. C. SELMAN, MONROE, GA, 





























A MESSAGE TO HOLD- 
ERS OF SPOT COTTON 


O HOLDERS of spot cotton, 

do not let manipulators of fu- 
tures scare you into selling. I have 
it from the best information of 
the cotton trade that mills have 
sold far ahead on a basis of much 
higher prices, and that after holi- 
days there will be a scramble for 
cotton to fill orders. Mills cannot 
spin contracts; they must have 
actual cotton. You hold key to 
prices. Will you lock the door 
while cotton is yours? 

The world is on the wildest in- 
flated paper basis of history. Will 
you sell your cotton for a depreci- 
ated currency at prices that do 
not put it on a parity with what 
you buy? Middling uplands should 
seil for 30 cents to enable you to 
break even. Do not worry over 
threats of embargoes nor investi- 
gations by Congress. This is mere- 
ly a play to consumers and part of 
the game. The world is bursting 
with money. Will cotton farmers 
secure their share? 

E. W. DABBS, 
Former President South 
Carolina Farmers’ Union. 














Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


FEW pecan trees about the home 
grounds furnish shade as well as 
produce delightful nuts. 

To grow lettuce successfully in 
| frames, it is necessary to give careful 
iattention to ventilation and watering. 

After setting out a grape vine, cut 
it back to within four or five inches 
of the ground (leaving only three or 
four buds). 

A desirable pecan tree for trans- 
planting is one that is a year old 
from the bud or graft with a stout 
growth of from four to five feet. 

If you intend doing any top-grait- 
ing next spring, remember to cut the 
cion-wood while it is dormant and 
bury in moist sand until time to do 
the. work. 

Do not allow. dried rotten peaches, 
apples, grapes or other truits to re- 
main on the trees until spring or they 
will be the means of spreading dis- 
ease. Gather and burn them. 


In setting out fruit trees, keep 
the roots covered until the holes are 
dug and everything is in readiness for 
planting. A few minutes exposure 
of the roots may often endanger the 
life of the tree. 

In the renovation of an old orchard, 
observe the following points: Trim 
out all dead wood, water sprouts, and 
thick growth; carefully remove bor- 
ers; spray with concentrated lime- 
sulphur; fertilize; and give a thor- 
ough plowing. 

With a few exceptions, late winter 
is generally considered the best time 
to prune fruit trees. However, prun- 
ing may be done with satisfactory 
results any time while the tree is 
dormant, and it is a good plan to be- 
gin early so as to have plenty of 
time to do the work thoroughly. 

F.. }.. CRIDER: 
Associate Horticulturist. 
Clemson College, S. C. 





Coéperation in Health Work 
BOUT two years ago the 
in charge of the Marine Hospital 

at Wilmington, took notice of our 
community and decided to try tg 
make it a “Mode! Community” so far 
as sanitation and health was con- 
cerned. He, with his assistants, did a 
great work. Our people, wide-awake 
to any “betterment” move, heartily 
codperated with him. When his 
work was done every dwelling in our 
community was screened and all ru‘- 
bish removed. Our premises were 
put in a sanitary condition. Our toii- 
ets were made fly-proof, and we were 
on the road to health 


surgeon 


and happiness. 


The United Farm Women of 
Wrightston have accomplished great 
things. They codperate along the 
lines of buying and selling. They also 
have the girls’ canning club, and ten- 
nis club. The boys’ corn club is do- 
ing nicely. In fact they are beating 
a good many of the older heads. 

Our community also has a live de- 
bating society. In fact our commun- 
ity has about everything that is any 
good that any community has, and 
we try to make it better. 

A. @ SHISTEER. 

1 am 


NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets 
of Markets, Wm. R. Camp, Chief, 
ing Saturday, December 9. 


Dudley, 








for the week end- 
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MUGEN SeSbrtser ers tyces 
| a ree 
CRBUIOUG 65 5-00 bs o'0as50s-a10,0 
BUURAMNTN, “gc aj6'0-0 04.8 08 5:6 88:6 
Fayetteville 
SFOMEIGOND: svsinads aces ss 56 
RSUMIUEN aides cas v.08 Wl H5e 
MEOIMIGE ons:s secs oe wi 
De 15) ol 
Maxton } 1.25) “°70) 5.00} [60 
New Bern 1.05] 69] . OOF cass 
Rateigh 1.19} 166] 4.75 -60| 4.00 
Rocky Mount ......... oof LD ‘70 4.75) .65) 5.00 
Scotland Neck 2. 0.202200. { 1:15] :69] 4.00] 22.01 220. 
WA. Saw cenika dee ssskeee | 1.00) ....] .... 101 wean 
Winston-Salem .......... 1.1.00} .58} 4.85] .55}_ 3.50 





Chicago, Dl io 2 ie om 9044@96c (deliver- 
ed in Raleigh, $1. 05%@1. 11 2 yellow corn, 90% 
964%4c (delivered in Rale -_ oy 0: 5%@1.11 bt 

No. 1 Irish Potatoes, per barrel: New $4.50 
@5; Pittsburg, $4.95 . Philadelphia, oy as 10; 
Washington, $8.75@4 leveland, $5.25@5.40; Bos- 
ton, $4.65@4.80; Diesen, $5.25@5.75. 


No. 1 Sweet Potatoes, per barrel: New York, $3@4 
Ss 


Philadelphia, §2.75@ 3.25; Washington, $2.50@3. 00: 
Cleveland, $2.75@3.50; Cincinnati, $4. 


BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY AND HOG PRICES 
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g25| 23] 8) Eeles| Ss 

ESa5al | aslselae 
eee $0.35)$0.35/$0.30)$0. 20)$0.15)$10.00 

Asheville -45{  .38. Mm IM ..ne 
Charlotte 5 -40) .40) .25) .154 10.00 
Durham . Sedeoes .36| .35) .85{ .20] .12] ..... 
Fayetteville .......] .38; .40] .40}) .20) .16) 12.50 
Goldsboro ...ccoe..| 35) 2.26 35] .26).1744] 12.50 
Greenville ...c000:.) 35) ....] .80] 18 *.60) 12,50 
Hamlet .ccccscoccs) cee} seco} 85) 18] 15} 10.00 
Lumberton ......-.| .38| .38| .30) ....] ... cove 
MESON ~-.cccceccee.|. 40} 40) .65) .20) .F ee 
BIOW. BOTW sccccecccl sce cf occa SUE caech osnak ee 
ee ee -42) 144) .36).17%4] .151 10.00 
Rocky Mount ..... -40; .40) .45) *.50) .15] 13.50 
Scotland Neck .....}  .38) .35| .35{.18%1.12%, dee 
Co aaa PR eRe 35}, 18 "134g oe 
Winston-Salem ....] .... 1: oo ee Be ee 
Butter—Chicago, 30@39c (creamery); New York, 


38@ 06 (extra); New Why i 438c (fancy creamery). 


Exus—Chicago, 38@3%c (firsts); New York, 48@50c 
(extra fine); New ase 39@40c (Western). 


PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED, AND COT- 
TONSEED MEAL 


| Middling jCotton seed] Pounds of 





Town 

















of North Carolina as reported to the Division | 









one-third on your gro- 


ceries by buying from us 
at wholesale prices. Our method of 

selling direct to consumer for cash 
makes such low prices possible. Figure your year- 
ly expense for supplies and start now to save one- 
third on all groceries, seed and feed. 


FIVE BIG MONEY SAVERS 
COMPARE THESE PRICES 


Puritan, Best Patent Flour. - $9.00 per bbl. 
All fiour in cotton sacks) 

Roasted Coffee, 50 ey 16c per Ib. 

25 Ibs. 16%c per Ib. 

Lake White Fish, in 100-tb. tubs....... -00 

Granulated Sugar, 100 Ibs., loose...... $8.25 

Burt Oats, 5 bushels to sack...... 73c per bu. 








Fancy 











GUARANTEE--The quality of our goods is A 
number one. We guarantee them to be pure, clean 
and wholesome. You may return at our expense 
any groceries you buy which are not satisfactory 
and we will refund your money. The best guaran- 
| tee is that you will not want your money refunded, 
| FREE—Our complete price list which quotes rock 
bottom prices on Groceries, Feed end Seed. Just 
say, “‘send me your free price list as advertised 
in The Progressive Farmer.’’ 

Better still, order from this Ad any of the goods 
listed which you need now and commence today 
saving money. 


Richmond Grain & Provision Co. 


212 So. Tenth St., Richmond, Va. 








‘HUSTLER’ 
Machinery is Guaranteed 


Ie accurate. durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting. 
Circular 29-G gives particolars. 


HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Makes floor- 
ing, ceiling, 
moulding, etc, 
Guaranteed to 
do first-class 
work. 











Of Course You WILL Use 


Rawlings Pulverizers— 























{ Cotton {Per Bushel| Meal for 
i Thursday | Ton Seed 
BOERS «5 ckcctgsse 19.00 | $0.95 2,600 
otcaaee rns Grae a rene } eT) (seen 
SPORE 6 ni 6ccdscts a Bee ee er 
Fayetteville ¥....2., 19:85 | 1.66 3,000 No. é-12 = ulters, $15 - 
Goldsboro 19.25 | Le ff aeaew 
Greenville 19.00 | BS] eeeee All Steel--6 sizes. Order through your dealer or 
ee toi” : aan apes | testy direct. Tell us your needs. Get our prices. 
Lu 2rton v9. “UO | seeoces 
Maxtc 9.25 . 2,80 
ee ap | 2? | 2800 | | RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO., 
ones th pnceer wove 19.00 on re lors, Exporters. 
ocky Mount ...... 18.75 9 2,70 
Scotland Neck :.2.{ 19.00 ae eee Baltimore, Maryland. 
WRIREND . cc hasadesb< 18.97 95 2,800 
THE IMPROVED 
THE COTTON MARKET SITUA- 


TION 


HE speculative reaction noted last week 

has continued with this week, and fu- 
tures have fallen to a level nearly 4 cents 
below the high water mark of just before 
Thanksgiving. There has been some little 
recovery from bottom, but the market is ex- 
tremely nervous and feverish. Increasing 
difficulties to hamper and restrict exports, 
renewed tension in foreign relations and in- 
dications that the crop was doing somewhat 
better in the upper districts of the Atlantic 
states caused the commencement of the re- 
action, Then ginning returns proved slight- 
fy above early forecasts, and finally the Bu- 
reau estimate came about 200,000 bales over 
expectations. The combination of all these 
factors led to a liquidating movement, 
which soon developed into demoralization, 
Revival of peace talk has latterly resulted 
in some firmness. but as yet this talk has 
not beon very optimistically received. 

The spot markets are in a chaotic condi- 
tion. Holders of spot cotton have generally 
refused to recognize the speculative weak- 
ness, but of course no business could be done 
otherwise, as buyers would take contracts in- 
stead, where they had to buy. Then too 
there is always more or less cotton carried 
speculatively on margin which holders have 
to turn loose, which would supply the most 
urgent demand. The Bureau estimate is real- 
ily not bearish at all, reducing to only about 
11,200,000 bales of average 
will be required before the end of the year. 
As has been repeatedly urged in these re- 
views, the time to sell is when the demand 
is active and the market strong. 
ditions are reversed, that is the time te 
withdraw offerings and wait for 
conditions. The situation seems pretty safe 
for the patient holder this year, more es- 
pecially as the load has been greatly re- 
duced. W. T. WILLIAMS. 

Savannah, Ga, 





Our 1917 Farm Record Book (ready on or 
before January 1) will enable you to keep 
your accounts better. You can get it to- 
gether with a year’s subscription to Tne Pro- 
gressive Farmer for $1.15, 


weights, and all | 


When con- | 


improved | 


STAR PEA HULLER 


Our 1916 STAR is 
Pea Hulier Pertection 

If you raise Peas or Beans 
you needa Huller and if you 
Study true economy you will 
buy the best one. There are 
14,000 Star Hullers in use 
What more could be said of 
any macbine? They are mado 
in ten sizes and og 10to 
60 bushels per ho 

Write for full destription 
and prices. 
Star Pea Huller Co. 

Dept. A, Chattanooga, Tean 


ENGINE ‘oni $32.75 ovis Som 


One of 3 best American engines. Sold direct below any com- 
petition by South’s largest, oldest established machinery and 
supply bouse. Valves-in-Head guarantee 
more power, less fuel. Easy torun, 2 to 
12 H-P, gasoline or kerosene. Quick 
shipment, casy payments, Big free : 
circular. Smith-Courtney Co. 2 fe = 
821 East Cary St, Richmond, Va. 


“Mitting’s Roses and Berries” | 


Fine colored plate catalog free on request. Sev- 

eral New VARIETIES. Contains valuable, prac- 

tical information on planting, etc. From 49 

years of experience. 1 PS 

. vackage of NEW HYBRIDIZED POTATO 

SEEDS will be sent free with catalog. Send for 

your copy today. 

H. J. AND ALFRED MITTING'S NURSERIES, 
Morris, tlinols. 





Pras ah Star Buller) 

































New FEATHER Beos, onty $6.40 


6 POUND FEATHER PILLOWS $1.00 PER PAIR 
New, clean, odor! one sanitary and dustiess feathers. Best 
ticking. Satisfa n guaranteed. Write for FREE catalog. 
SOUTHERA FEATHER 8 PHLOW CO., Dept, |26, Greeasbero, a. c 


Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not’: advertised in°The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 
in our Farmers’ Exchange 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ; 












BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue: 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


OFFICES. 


MEMPBIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





MINGHAM, ALA., 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
To aa OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT on POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 2, 18 





years, $2; five years, $3. 
mission, 50 cents. 


or yellow slip on page 1. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
Clubs of 50 or more, 
Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; 
The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red 


Long- 


without agent’s com- 
Canadian, $1.50, 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


club of three 





fent dealings, 


after the transaction complained of: 


advertiser, 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


E WILL positively make good the 

as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations. made 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, 
we will make good to the subscriber ag we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the Ocnee cae a 
that 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 


loss sustained by any 


in The 


subscriber 
Progressive 


but in any case of actually fraudu- 


appears in our paper and 


our liability shall cover only the 


Farmer, which guar- 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 














discussed: 


” 


Bees,” etc., etc. 


Saturday, December 23. 





POULTRY AND BEE SPECIAL JANUARY 6 


N JANUARY 6 we issue a “Poultry and Bee Special,” for which 
O we invite experience letters from Progressive Farmer readers. 
We offer the following suggestions as to topics that may be 
“How We Got High-priced Winter Eggs;” “Green Winter 
Grazing Crops for Poultry;” “Marketing Eggs and Poultry;” “How 
Poultry Added to Gur Farm Income;” “How We Succeeded With 
Remember these are only suggestions, and other 
phases of the poultry and bee business may be discussed. 
Bear in mind that we want actual! experiences; that letters must 
be to the point; and that they must be short. 
For the three best letters we offer prizes of $5, $4 and $3, and 
space rates for all others used. Get your letter to us not later than 











Wonderful New. Brown 
Fence Bargai 


Get rock bottom direct from factory prices— | — 

A 13c per rod up—on Brown's DOUBLE GAL- 
VANIZED stiff stay fence. Outlasts all others. 
FACTORY PRICES, re neni PREPAID ff! 


Brown fence is made of Bas: 
Wire— DOUBLE AIRAPNGT 


Mock shows 150 civics, Also Gates, Barb I 
Wire and Stee 


you 25% to40¢. Write today fer —— 
ing Free Book and sample to t 

THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co., = 

CLEVELAND, OHIO Ss 


Bav 


DEPT. 337 - 


ae 
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elesres 
Free 
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Boll Weevil 
In Your Cotton? 


GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 
THE 


Boll Weevil Problem 


IT WILL ES BEAT 


e Cloth, 75 cents; 
Price: Paper, 50 cent3. 


With The Progressive { Cloth, $1.40 
Farmer, one year, | Paper, 1.15 


ORDER YOURS TODAY 

















Consider the 
=o Boe-— 


The bee that gathers the honey doesn’t stay 
in thehive. She flies abroad and gathers her 
own living—carrying the surplus home. 

Consider the bee. Just as she gathers her 
living and surplus abroad—you can gather 
yours by advertising. 

Don't be a “drone”! 
“workers.” 





Join our hive ef 














RENEW ALL YOUR SU BSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
Our clubs save you money. 
make a specia)] club on any 
wish, 
One letter, 
attended to. 
May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


We will gladly 


one money order—and it's all 





| reliable | _ a F nectpeend as samples free, 






and Garage 


Heavi-Cote 


Open hearth sheet steel 
roofing. Simply won’t rust. Leak proof. Fire- 
proof. Lightning proof. Special wholesale fac- 
tory prices for next 30days. Write for samples. 


AMERICAN ROOFING CO., Box 117 Ashland, Ky. 


RUBBER ROOFING 


Roofing prices still climbing. 

if you order now, we can pro- 

tect you on price of celebrated 

FOX BRAND R 

ROOFING, vats Hae Loecar sped ROLL 


resister known. Anybody can lay it; strictly Ist 
gerade; contains no tar;nosecondsnor shortlengths; 
1 ply 87c., 2 ply $1.20, 3 ply $1.50; 108 sq. ft. per 
roll, nails and cement ‘included; guaranteed by Pe 

ur 
er now from this advertisement. 
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| SMITA-C COURTNEY CQ., 621 E. Cary St. Richmond,Va. 


‘CROOK’ 


papers you may | 





Reimproved Half-and-Haif COT- 
TON SEED and 46-Ears-to-the 
Bushel CORN for Sale. 

For Booklet, Address 


T. J. CROOK, Huron, Tenn. 


BARRED ROCK COCKERELS 


One Breed. One Strain. The World's BEST. 
tred exclusively for many years. 
Grand lot of cockerels at $2, $3, and $5 each. 


STACY’S POULTRY FARM, Amelia, Va. 











i limited amount of 


Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, Codperation and Marketing 








J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 

















SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION IN 
LOCAL UNIONS 


DECEMBER 

1. What Books, Bulletins, and 
Papers Should We Encourage Our 
Members to Read in 19177 (Have 
secretary order such free farmers’ 
bulletins as members wish.) 

2. Can We Establish a Credit 
Union or a Savings and Loan As- 
sociation in Our Neighborhood? 
If Not, How Else Can We Best 
Encourage Thrift and the Savings 
Habit? 


JANUARY 
1. What Changes Should We 
Ask in Our New Rural Credits 
Law? 


2. What System of Accounts 
and Bookkeeping Is Adapted to 
the Farmer’s Needs? 











Notes on the Virginia State Union 
Meeting 

i Seer Virginia State Union meeting 

was notable for the absence of pet 
schemes and long speeches in the 
The delegates presented 
no big state and 
national plans for 
cooperation, but 
all the proceedings 
indicated that the 
membership has 
passed the “camp 
meeting” stage of 


convention. 





the existence of 
the organization 
and has come to 
MR. ‘GREEN the period in 


which efforts are made only along 
practical lines, which means that the 
organization is now in position to 
begin to build the codperative struc- 
ture from the ground upward. Very 
little time was consumed in discus- 
sion of questions that pertain to the 
‘general welfare, but reports of com- 
mittees dealt with problems directly 


affecting agriculture and rural life 
conditions. 
ok * * 
President Thornhill’s address was 


almost exclusively along codperative 
business lines, as were the reports of 
the other officers. And the spirit of 
codperation is bearing fruit in many 
sections of Virginia. The members 
have put in practice several methods 
of coéperative buying, all of which 
are more or less successful. 
* * « 

The idea of community standardi- 
zation in production seems to be es- 
pecially emphasized along with the 
idea of co6perative selling, so that 
communities are establishing charac- 
ter and reputation for something 
special. 

Brother W. M. Carpenter, of Sus- 
sex county, tells me an interesting 
story of the development of the Sus- 
sex County Leghorn Association. 
Notwithstanding it has been organiz- 
ed only about a year, the members 
now have a total of fifteen thousand 
White Leghorn chickens. They 
selling their product to the 
trade” in New York in which white 
eggs only are in demand. One man 
grades all the eggs and stamps “Leg- 
horn Special’ on each selected egg, 
which is their trade-mark brand. 
They have been selling these eggs 
recently for 73 cents a dozen, and 
one private family in New York 
wanted the association to make all- 
the-year contract for delivery of a 
“Leghorn Special” 
at $1 per dozen 3ehind this 
activity in the organized poultry and 
egg production and selling is the 
young farm demonstrator, Mr. K. N. 
Ellis, of Waverly, Va. Mr. Ellis says 
their next development will be a 


are 
“fancy 


eges 


bacon factory to be run somewhat 
like the codperative bacon factories 
of Denmark and the foundation is 
already being laid for this venture. 
‘ xk 1K 
Another interesting story is related 
to me by Brother A. F. Treakle, of 
Farmville, Va., who is promoting a 
Barred Rock association. In the be- 
ginning it was agreed by the mem- 
bers that they would be governed 
by a majority vote as to the breed 
selected, and seventeen out of the 
twenty-three members voted in faver 
of Barred Rocks. The plan is to get 
in position to take contracts for fancy 
eggs and poultry. This association 
was organized in April, 1915, and they 
now have about five thousand pure- 
bred Barred Rock pullets for foun- 
dation stock, and a thousand capons 
that they intend to put into profitable 
Northern markets. The association 
has a central hatchery equipped with 
giant incubators of about three- 
thousand egg capacity, and the next 
part of the program is to establish a 
fattening station for poultry, all to be 
on the codperative basis so that all 
the benefits will accrue to the mem- 
bership of the association. 
* ck x 
This standardization of production 
by communities cannot be too strong- 
ly commended, and this idea was em- 
phasized in many of the reports made 
to the convention by the various 
marketing committees. To get a 
large volume of business on one par- 
ticular breed or product in a com- 
munity is the first essential step to- 
ward successful codperative mar- 
keting. 
*k ok ok 
The work of the farm demonstra- 
tion agents and the Farmers’ Union 
in Virginia seems to be a little closer 
knit together than in some other 
states, to the advantage of the Farm- 
ers’ Union, and it also makes it less 
difficult for the demonstration agents 
to get the kind of coéperation that 
produces enlarged results in their 
work. It is much easier for demon- 
stration agents to secure the codp- 
eration of organized farmers than of 
individual farmers who do not have 
the spirit of codperation. 
* * ak 
Virginia State Union has enlisted 
some strong and efficient leadership 
and the membership as represented 
by delegates to the State Convention 
are optimistic and hopeful for the 
growth and development of codper- 
ative activity all over the state dur- 
ing the next year period. d,s ky 
Dr. H. Q. Alexander is scheduled to 
speak at the following places: Row- 
an County, December 28; Alamance 
County, December 29; Roxboro, Per- 
son County, December 30; Aberdeen, 
Moore County, January 6. 








Get in This 10-Weeks Game 

O GET the enclosed 
weeks subscriptions was 
about ten minutes work so you can 
see, the paper speaks for itself. It is 
widely known and is considered the 
best farm paper in the South. You 
can always count on me doing‘ good 


10- 
only 


twelve 


errand for The Progressive Farmer. 
Express money order enclosed for 
$1.20. Yours truly, 
W. L. JONES 

The above speaks for itself. On 
every rural route throughout the 
Southland there are from ten to 
twenty good, white farmers who 


should read The Progressive F 
but whose 
list. 

It’s up to good reader friend, 
to help extend the usefulness of your 
favorite farm weekly, Hurry in your 
club of ten-weeks subscriptions. 
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Saturday, December 23, 1916] 











OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ‘The Young People’s Department’’, The Progressive Farmer 











PLAYS THE ORGAN, CANS FRUIT 
AND WRITES THEMES 


arceeimanenaat 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM a school girl in the ninth 

grade. [ go to Sylvan High School 
and think there is not a better school 
anywhere. The girls have a_ nice 
basket-ball court. The boys have a 
good baseball team, and have won a 
silver cup (state championship) for 
two years. Last year I made the se- 
cond best grades in my class My 
most interesting study is music. I 
studied music about four months and 
a half, and my lowest grade was 95 
per cent. 

Father is the choir leader at our 
church, and | play for him part of 
the time. I belong to a Baptist church, 
and go to Sunday school every Sun- 
day that I can. 

We have a sawmill, gasoline en- 
gine, threshing machine, an automo- 
bile, and a cannery. Father has been 
canning about twenty years, and I 
have helped him ever since I was big 
enough to wash cans, which was my 
first job. I was a member of the to- 
mato club in 1914, and canned 280. 
My vines took the wilt and died or I 
would have had about 400 cans. One 
summer we canned three hundred 
cans in one day, and in all five thous- 
and cans. 

We have part of a water system in 
our house. Mother has an oil stove, 
which she thinks fs the very nicest 
thing to make jelly and other things 
on, 

The year 1914, the dairymen came 
to our school one day each month. 
They had us to write themes. I 
wrote on, “Why Boys Should Stay 
on the Farm,” and won three pure- 
bred Rhode {Isiand Red chickens as a 
prize. I kept these chickens until I 
started to high school. Then I could 
not attend to them, therefore I sold 
them to my brother. He gave me 
some eggs this summer, and now I 
have twelve pretty little chicks 

OPPIE LOLENE SPOON. 

Kinesville, N. C., Rt. 1. 





A SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLD FARMER 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


Y HOME is on a farm. I am a 

member of the boys’ corn and pig 
clubs. I joined the corn club last 
year. I made 26 bushels, but my corn 
hurt for rain badly. I will make more 
this year if I get plenty of rain. 

I take The Progressive Farmer, and 
have learned more since I! started 
reading it than I could dream of. I 
am raising a good deal of peavine hay 
this time. I will get about one hun- 
dred bales. 

I am sixteen. My father is dead 
and I run the farm for my mother. We 
cultivate about 23 acres of good land. 
I raise corn, oats, hay, wheat, pota- 
toes and some cotton and the garden. 
I have two brothers and two sisters 
at home, all younger than myself. I 
am raising peanuts and velvet beans 
to feed to my pig. [ have a nice patch 
of sugar cane and one acre of Japan- 
ese ribbon cane. Jt is claimed to 
make from 400 to 600 gallons per acre. 

I have two dogs to hunt with. I get 
out and make the rabbits hustle. 

IT go to school at Enterprise when 
I can. I am in the seventh grade. 

We have one horse and one fine 
cow which will give about four gal- 
lons a day soon. We have one sow. 
We raise our pigs and some for sale. 
I have a camera which I enjoy on 
Sundays. WILLIE DYKES. 

Verbena, Ala., Rt. 1. 








“Honest Frances” Is Making a Hog 
of Herself 


HAVE been reading your paper for 

over a year, and especially do I 
read and enjoy the Young People’s 
Page. 

I want to tell the boys and girls 


about my pig Although I am a girl, 

am a member of the boys’ pig club, 
and have a registered Poland-China 
pig. Her name is “Honest Frances.” 
She is ten months old and weighs 300 
pounds. I bought her just six months 
ago, weighing 42 pounds. First month 
after I got her she gained 52 pounds. 
from then on she has averaged gain- 
ing 40 pounds a month at a cost of 4 
cents per pound. Doesn’t this show, 
boys, that meat can be raised cheaper 
than buying it for 16 cents? 

My pig isa real pet. She knows me 
from any member of the family. She 
won first prize at our district fair 
held at Rutland High School, and I 
am going to send her on to the Geor- 
gia State Fair. I believe club work is 
a great benefit to the young people. 

Macon, Ga. RUBY McGEE, 





A Camping Trip 

r SUMMER we have many things 

to do to pass away the time. We 
go fishing and berry hunting, and to 
ball games. But the river trip 
is the best of all. Wego most 
every year, and always have 
tlots of fun. We get two or 
three wagons filled with hay, 
and carry tents, bedding and 
other things. We have lots 
of fun on the way, and after 
reaching the river, the boys 
put up the tents, while the 
girls store away the grocer- 
ies. After all the work has 
been finished, we take boat 
rides, and play games. The 
boys buy fish from the trap- 
men, and help us to fry 
them. Then with the other 
things we brought with us, *"* 
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A Georgia Apple Grower 
AM a boy, 14 years old, and I live 
on the farm. We live in the north 


Georgia apple belt and we have an | 
orchard of about thirteen acres. We | 
set the apple trees out ten years ago | 
and now they are bearing pretty well. | 
We gathered about six hundred bush- | 


els this year. Most of our trees are 
of the Yates variety. 

We raise corn and peas and some 
cotton. We have three horses on a 
190-acre farm and we make a good 
deal of corn to sell. 

Piedmont College is situated at 
Demorest, four miles from where we 
live. I go to school at the Academy 
there. Iam in the eighth grade. Two 
of my sisters stay there and go to 
school. 

Tam acorn club boy, but my acre 
did not make much this year because 
of the rains. I am going to try to do 
better next year. BURNS GIBBS, 

Cornelia, Ga, Rif. D: 2. 


The Place of Livestock in the Farm 
Management of the South 





(Concluded from page 8, this issue) 


his only money crop than he has 
2 found cotton. 

The difficulty in in- 
creasing livestock 
production in the 
South, on the basis 
stated, is that the av- 
erage farmer will not 


\ growing the feed 
' crops necessary to 
maintain soil fertility. 
When we put at least 
two-thirds of our 
lands into the pro- 
duction of feed crops 
or pastures, which is 
necessary in order to 
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KENNETH BOLDS AND HIS FIRST PRIZE AND CHAMPION PIG AT DONALDSON- 


VILLE, LOUI 


SIANA, FAIR 





we have a great feast. We camp for 
two or three days, and then come 
home a tired, but jolly crowd. 
NONA WOOD. 
Talladega, Ala., Rt. 2. 





To Keep You Guessing 


EAD the riddles aloud to the fam- 
ily, withholding the answers, and 
see how many can guess them: 

Who was the first man spoken of 
in the Bible? Chap. I (chap first). 

Who was the first woman spoken 
of in the Bible? Genesis (Jennie’s 
Sis). 

At what time of day was Adam 
created? A little before Eve. 

Spell “Adam’s Express Company” 
with three letters. E-v-e. 

What one word in the Bible repre- 
sents the father calling his son and 
the son’s answering? Ben Hadad 
(Ben, ha-dad). 

Who was a very short man spoken 
of in the Bible? Nehemiah (knee- 
high Miah). 

Who was the strongest man spoken 
of in the Bible? Jonah, because the 
whale couldn’t keep him down. 

What was the greatest orator spok- 
en of in the Bible? Samson, because 
he brought the house down filled 
with his enemies. 


maintain or build up soil fertility, 
we shall then produce feeds enough 
to necessitate the keeping of many 
times our present livestock popula- 
tion. 

It is not more livestock to make 
money out of or to build up soil fer- 


tility that we need; but rather a! 


cropping system that will maintain 
or build up soil fertility (when aided 


by the purchase of lime and phos- | 


phorus) and then all the livestock 
necessary to economically dispose of 
these crops, and no more. 

When the time comes that live- 
stock takes the place in our farm 
management which we have indicat- 
ed, then will the South be the great- 
est livestock producing section of 
the nation. This will be true, be- 
cause our climate makes two crops a 
year or cover crops not only possi- 
ble and profitable, but an absolute 
necessity, and these crops are live- 
stock supporting crops and_ only 
yield their best profits when con- 
sumed by livestock. 





CONSOLING 


The-Bride-to-Be—‘‘My only worry is about 


mother. She’s bound to miss me terribly.’ 

Friend of the Family—‘tAh, well, she can’t 
complain, After all, she’s had you longer 
than most mothers keep their daughters,’’— 
Sydney Bulletin, 


% see the necessity of | 


23) 1483 



























Help him make 
a Christmas of 


HEALTH — 


FTER all, Christmas is 

only a success when you 
give to make others happier. 
And what better gift can you 
give than health to sufferers 
and protection to those about 
them! 
Once a year the Red Cross 
Seal makes its appeal to you 
for support in its winning fight 
against tuberculosis, 





With the money paid for RED 
CROSS SEALS, both children and 
grown-ups are taught how to escape 
| and conquer Tuberculosis, nurses are 
sent among the poor: dispensaries 
and hospitals are secured, 


Here is your chance to do a real good 
—and right in your ownetate. For 
the Seals support the health work in 
the state where they are purchased. 
Buy liberally to bring new life to 
those who have less of life’s please- 
ures than you, 
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tf THE ROOFING 


that you are now look- 
ing for to cover those 
places that need at- 
tention before winter 
comes on is 


Old Reliable 
Roofing 


sold only by us. 


Write for samples and 
prices delivered. 


The 
Whitaker Paper Co., 


Roofing Dept. 
“++ CINCINNATI, 0. 


FREE Wait Paper 


Write us ostal today. Samples 


Let us mail you this big 

book of the very latest, 

up-to-date New_York styles fn Pallcpangrs --the most beautifui 

»atterns shown in many vears. Don’t select your paper until you 
ave seen them. Beautify your entire home and doit #t small cost, 

| Our remarkably low prices begin at 3c for a double roll. 


38c papers a big room 


This big new book tells how you cando the 
work yourself, quickly and easily, making 
the parlor, dining room, bed: 

hall brighter, cheerier, entirely new. 
Don’t miss those 96 ori nal patterns we 
want to send Zoodeee, Write postal now 
just say, ‘*Send Wall Paper "Fd 
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oress dry soil around plant! 
iolds moisture but leaves 











if you have neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies. 
Then call on them and ask them to sub- 
scribe, 











MONEY IN POULTRY AND EGGS 


Get in Touch With the Prospective Poultry and Egg Buyers Through 
the Columns of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’S 








This is the season of the oe 8 ae 
year when the breeders 8 ee ; The Poultry Special of 
of pure-bred Poultry are ee January 6 will be brimftul 
making their “matings” of valuable articles on the 
and getting ready for the breeding, feeding, care 
egg trade. It is, too, the and management of poul- 
season when the farmers try and will be kept for 
of the South begin to reference by thousands of 
realize that “mongrels” our readers. It will, too, 
don’t pay for their keep go into the homes of a 
and they are resolving to great many “City Lot” 
buy pure-breds for the poultrymen and you will 
coming year. A greater find it a great issue in 
interest is going to be which to sell your surplus 
shown in the poultry in- eggs and even “baby 
dustry this year than ever chicks.” 

before and good stock 
will be in demand. 














For the convenience of 
those who want to adver- 
tise in that or other is- 
sues of our paper we 
print below our rates 
which will enable you to 
determine the cost of any 
kind of an ad you wish to 
place in one or all three 
of our editions. These are 
special low rates to breed- 
ers of poultry and live- 
stock only and nobody 
else can get space at these 
low rates. 


There will be a_ perfect 
stream of gold flowing 
into the pockets of the 
breeders of  pure-bred 
poultry. Decide now to 
get your share. 




















Tell the people what you 
have; tell them twice if it 
is necessary, and don’t 
wait until the season is 
over and the demand sup- 
plied by your more pro- 
gressive competitors. 
When our readers see This big Poultry Number 

your ad in The Progres- oe a Do ene Le hes Oo se goes to press on Decem- 
sive Farmer they will not E a oe ae V4 a ber 28, so mail your order 
hesitate to buy from you, Fe ace Es ™ ; ‘ud : re ae yy today. Any- 
for they know we guaran- } —- fae eee e eh a is aa 

ek: cat: adwesticess sai Tg OE og hy : e ae ee thing received after De- 
have faith in us—and will me ee 

have faith in you. 





cember 28 cannot catch 
issue of January 6th. 











CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL oR. si Ree on Sar ECR 
DERS FOR CLASSIFIED ADS. 





ee eS cs 3 CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL OR- 
TYPES OF POULTRY. IN. DESCRIBING YOUR STOCK STATE FRANKLY WHAT YOU HAVE; DO DERS FOR CLASSIFIED ADS. 
NOT EXAGGERATE. OFFER ONLY BIRDS THAT WILL BEA SCREDIT TO YOU. 


From These Rates You Can Figure What Your Ad Will Cost 
EASTERN EDITION (covering Virginia, Carolinas, Georgia and Florida) . Display, $2.50 per inch; 
CENTRAL EDITION (covering Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee and East Astanees>.. 
WESTERN EDITION (covering Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma and West Arkansas) 


COMBINED RATE FOR ALL EDITIONS. 


Classified, 5 cents per word 
Display, 2.00 per inch; Classified, 5 cents per word 
Display, 1.00 per inch; Classified, 3 cents per word 


a ie cate Sau gh aks $5.00 per inch; Classified, 12 cents per word 





To those who send their reser- To prepare an advertisement 
vations at once we can furnish = | = takes time. Don’t, therefore, 
some attractive cuts to illus- put off writing us. Those com- 
trate their advertisements, with- : } < ing first will get best attention 
out extra cost. Remember, how- &. and the use of what illustra 
ever, it does not pay to crowd an : : : . . tions we have. If you feel you 
advertisement and if you want : : can’t write an advertisement, 
to use a cut you must word tell us what you have for sale, 
your advertisement as_ briefly what you want to spend in ad- 
as possible. No use to list your i oe ns vertising, leave it to us and we 
“winnings,” etc. Our readers ; ike eee : : : will do our utmost to make it 
know Wwe won't take a fake ad- . : gact” Sep etaty 7 ; m P ge << pay you. Results are what you 
vertisement and a simple state wgrige: Peeeaie ae head CRS ie _ are after and The Progressive 
ment of what you have for sale Farmer is a proved result pro- 
is sufficient. Classified adver ducer. Every mail brings in ex- 
tising is set perfectly solid; in pressions from satisfied adver- 
display we permit the use ; , a — cniaiatiniail tisers. Don’t you want to be 
cuts and large type. STRICT CLEANLINESS AND A GUARANTEE OF QUALITY ARE ESSENTIAL IN MARKETING EGGS one of them? 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER RALEIGH, N. C. 

AND COPY TODAY, BE- BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
ING SURE IT REACHES MEMPHIS, TENN. 
US BY'DECEMBER 28th. DALLAS, TEXAS 























